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PREFACE 

This  project  was  initiated  as  the  result  of  my  experience  of  working  with 
the  San  Francisco  African  American  Historical  Society  in  the  early  1970s.   t 
had  been  blessed  with  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands  and  three  of  the  new  African  Independent  countries  in  the  late  1960s. 
When  I  became  active  with  the  Society  and  chairman  of  the  African  Affairs 
Committee,  I  was  continuously  encountering  bits  of  information  that  indicated 
the  organization  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  developing  fabric  of  the 
multi-ethnic  population  of  San  Francisco.   As  I  attempted  to  find  records  of 
these  activities,  it  became  obvious  that  it  might  be  appropriate  to  gather 
this  information  for  posterity.   It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Oral  History 
approach  may  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  start — this  is  my  initial  effort. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 

Through  casual  conversations  I  had  heard  that  UC  Berkeley  provided  a  very 
good  Oral  History  program.   Since  I  had  decided  to  attempt  this  on  my  own,  I 
enrolled  to  guarantee  that  the  correct  approach  would  be  used.   My  concern  and 
activity  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  African 
American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society  (SFAANC)  and  accepted.   Initially, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Nance  was  selected  because  of  my  knowledge  of  her  having  worked  in 
a  number  of  areas  in  the  Society.   Members  were  always  saying,  why  don't  you 
check  with  Mrs.  Nance;  she  was  here  then. 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  project  correctly,  I  developed  the  objective 
of  my  interview  and  drew  up  a  preplanning  outline.   Mrs.  Nance  was  contacted 
and  agreed  to  be  a  Narrator.   The  preplanning  date  was  established  and  this 
was  an  interesting  first  effort  on  this  type  of  project. 

Notes  from  Planning  Meeting 

Met  with  Mrs.  Ethel  Nance  on  February  25,  1986  at  1  p.m.  at  her  home  on 
Stdnyon  Street  in  San  Francisco.   I  outlined  my  interst  and  concern  of  her 
relationship  and  participation  in  the  San  Francisco  African  American  Histori 
cal  and  Cultural  Society. 

It  was  established  that  the  interview  would  be  initiated  with  her  coming 
to  San  Francisco  in  1945  at  the  request  of  Dr.  W.  B.  E.  DuBoise  (delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  representing  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  [NAACP])  to  act  as  his  secretary  during  his  participation 

with  the  development  of  the  Charter  for  the  United  Nations.   We  would  proceed 
to  discussing  her  association  and  work  with  the  organizers  and  active  partici 
pants  of  the  Society,  identified  as  Mrs.  Frances  Miller,  Miss  Eleona  Albert, 
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Attorney  James  Herndon,  Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett,  Mrs.  Donetta  Lane  and  Mrs.  Sue 
Bailey  Thurmond.   It  was  also  proposed  to  discuss  the  activity  of  the  Sander 
son  Committee  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  active  groups  of  the  Society. 

A  number  of  positive  suggestions  were  made  to  assist  me  because  of  her 
experience  as  a  Narrator  on  other  interviews.   The  release  was  discussed  and  a 
date  was  set  for  the  actual  interview.   I  indicated  I  would  send  and  outline 
to  be  used  as  a  refresher  of  our  conversation. 

When  Mrs.  Nance  answered  the  door  the  afternoon  of  the  interview,  I  was 
ushered  into  her  modest  apartment  that  spoke  of  a  wealth  of  historical  inter 
est  in  the  black  community — not  because  of  artifacts  and  a  cluster  of  physical 
pieces,  but  because  of  the  files,  i.e.,  monographs,  books,  pamphlets,  folders 
and  boxes  of  reports,  studies  and  correspondence.   There  were  stacks  of  papers 
adjacent  to  a  portable  typewriter  on  a  card  table  and  another  card  table 
cleared  for  us  to  use  for  the  interview.   Adjacent  to  the  tapestry-covered 
recliner — it  faced  into  the  room,  having  a  window  at  its  back  and  angled  so 
the  light  would  come  over  your  left  shoulder — on  the  floor  next  to  the  re 
cliner  was  a  portable  electrical  outlet  box  with  an  open  socket  for  me  to  con 
nect  the  tape  recorder  to. 

As  we  engaged  in  the  usual  pleasantries  and  commented  on  the  outline  I 
had  sent,  I  completed  the  set  up.   Mrs.  Nance  has  a  very  pleasant  but  soft 
voice.   I  found  myself  moving  the  microphone  more  than  once  as  my  concern  grew 
that  maybe  this  is  not  recording  well. 

As  the  interview  progressed,  Mrs.  Nance  made  it  quite  clear  that  other 
persons  should  be  interviewed  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  history  of  the 
San  Francisco  African  American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society.   She  suggested 
specifically  that  Attorney  Herndon,  Donetta  Lane  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heskins  be 
interviewed . 
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After  about  an  hour  of  recording,  it  was  obvious  that  we  should  stop  and 
continue  at  a  later  date.   Mrs.  Nance  stated  that  she  would  gather  programs, 
monographs  and  any  other  resource  material  that  might  provide  historical 
authenticity  to  our  discussion  of  her  experiences.   When  I  attempted  to  con 
tact  Mrs.  Nance  about  three  weeks  later,  she  was  in  the  hospital,  but  shortly 
thereafter  she  was  able  to  return  home  and  we  had  a  short  discussion  as  she 
was  recovering  very  well.   It  was  at  this  meeting  in  Mrs.  Nance's  home  that  ray 
stay  and  discussion  was  limited,  but  she  provided  me  with  a  neatly  packed  box 
of  Society  memorabilia  that  I  excitedly  cataloged. 

Thanks  to  the  patience  and  assistance  received  from  Mrs.  Nance  on  my 
first  interview,  the  second  one  with  Attorney  James  Herndon  was  less  cumber 
some  on  my  part . 

I  contacted  Attorney  Herndon  by  phone  and  we  were  able  to  consummate  the 
agreement  of  his  being  a  Narrator.   I  then  sent  him  a  letter  outlining  the 
objectives  of  the  interview,  with  a  list  of  items  or  issues  we  might  cover  as 
we  proceeded  with  the  interview.   On  Saturday,  May  3,  1986,  the  interview  was 
conducted  at  his  law  office  on  Market  Street  in  San  Francisco. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  completing  the  Oral  History  of  the  Society  during 
the  years  1945  through  1985,  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  Society's 
Board  of  Directors,  organization  membership  and  additional  interviews  with 
persons  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Nance  and  Attorney  Herndon. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  Nance 

San  Francisco,  CA,  March  26,  1986 
(Nance  =  N;  Hampton  =  H) 

H:    ...as  I  was  saying,  we're  doing  an  oral  interview  about  the  San  Francisco 
African-American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society,  and  this  interview  is 
with  Mrs.  Ethel  Nance  on  March  26,  1986.   We  are  endeavoring  to  develop 
some  historical  information  about  the  Society.   Mrs.  Nance,  if  you  could 
just  kind  of  give  me  some  idea  as  you  had  mentioned  before  about  what 
motivated  you  to  come  to  California  since  this  is  not  your  native  home, 
and  we  could  respond  to  some  of  those  other  questions  I  mentioned  in  the 
little  outline. 

N:    Maybe  we  should  include  in  the  introduction  the  fact  that  I  am  being 
interviewed  at  my  home  on  Stanyon  Street  in  San  Francisco  adjacent  to 
Golden  Gate  Park. 

H:    Oh,  yes,  sure. 

N:    I  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1945  and  I  was  invited  to  come  as  a  secretary 
to  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBoise  who  was  selected  by  the  State  Department  to  act 
as  consultant  from  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP) .   Walter  White  was  also  asked  to  come  although  at 
the  time,  he  was  abroad  investigating  complaints  he  had  received  about 
the  condition  of  our  soldiers  engaged  in  the  war  in  various  places.   (Mr. 
White  was  the  National  President  of  the  NAACP.)  Mrs.  Mary  McCloud  Bethune 
was  also  included,  and  she  was  representing  the  Negro  women,  but  she  was 
also  included  as  a  representative  of  the  NAACP.   (speaks  very  softly) 

H:    And  this  particular  group  were  representing  these  various  organizations 
at  the  original  meetings  for  the  United  Nations.   Is  that  correct? 

N:    That's  right. 

H:    And  this  was  in  San  Francisco,  of  course.   And  having  come  to  San 
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Francisco  under  those  conditions,  did  you  decide  to  stay  at  that  time  or 
were  there  some  other  kinds  of  things  that  caused  you  to  want  to  stay  in 
San  Francisco? 

N:    I  had  been  living  in  Seattle.   My  husband  was  in  the  Navy.   We  changed 
our  living,  our  home  place  moved  from... we  had  just  come  from  Virginia 
across  to  Seattle.   And  after  we  were  there  about  a  month,  he  received 
word  that  he  would  be  going  back  to  the  east  coast.   So  we  had  to  make  up 
our  minds  whether  we  were  going  to  remain  here  because  after  all,  the 
boys  were  in  school.   They  had  had  quite  a  few  changes  in  terms  of 
school,  and  it  seemed  we  had  to  fast  make  a  decision. 

H:  How  many  children  did  you  have  at  that  time? 

N :  Two  boys . 

H:  And  what  were  their  names? 

N:  Thatcher  and  Glen. 

H:    And  how  old  were  they?   You  say  you  had  moved,  changed  schools  quite 
often,  how  old  were  they  at  this  point? 

N:    I'll  say  approximately  nine  and  twelve,  but  I  can  get  those  exact  dates 
for  you. 

H:    Oh  yes.   This  was  in  1945  in  San  Francisco. 


Yes. 


H:    Well,  having  made  that  decision  to  move  here,  how  and  when  did  you  get 

involved  with  the  San  Francisco  African-American  Historical  and  Cultural 
Society? 

N:    Well,  I  was  offered  a  position  here  for  the  regional  office  of  the  NAACP , 
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Walter  White  was  setting  up  what  they  called  Region  I,  and  Mr.  Noah 
Griffin  was  the  director.   So  he  asked  if  I  would  be  interested  in 
remaining  here  to  work  with  them,  and  it  was  a  question  I  couldn't  answer 
right  away  because  I  had  promised  Dr.  DuBoise  that  I  would  help  him  with 
some  research  on  his,  the  book  that  he  was  working  on  at  that  time.   That 
would  mean  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  New  York  for  a  month  or  two  anyhow 
at  the  close  of  the  session.   So  I  went  back  to  Seattle  and... I  was  work 
ing  for  the  government  housing. .. isn1 t  it  strange  that  you  can't  remember 
the  exact  names  of  all  these  government  agencies? 

H:    Oh,  that's  the  housing  authority? 

N:    Housing  authority. 

H:    They  called  it  HUD  at  that  time,  wasn't  it? 

N:    No,  I  believe  it  was... well,  it's  easier  just  to  look  at  the  names  that  I 
have.   One  interesting  thing  was  I  had  stayed  over  a  little  bit  longer 
than  the  period  that  I  had  asked  permission,  so  I  wondered  if  there  was 
going  to  be  any  question  about  my  job.   So  when  I  came  back  to  Seattle,  I 
didn't  report  in  immediately  because  as  I  said,  I  had  to  decide  what  my 
next  move  was  going  to  be.   So  one  day  the  phone  rang  and  it  was  from  the 
personnel  office  and  I  felt  oh  (laughs).   So  I  told  them  that  I  had  been 
back  a  day  or  two  and  that  I  was  resting  up,  and  so  this  man  who  had 
never  been  overly  friendly — I  hadn't  had  much  contact  with  him — but  he 
said  well,  I  called  you  for  another  reason  and  I  have  a  favor  to  ask.   I 
asked  what  that  could  be,  and  he  said,  we  would  like  to  have  you  come  and 
talk  to  us  (somebody  messing  with  the  mike)  and  our  staff  members.   He 
said  we  would  like  to  know  something  about  what  happened  in  San  Fran 
cisco.   And  I  said  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  was  not  a  delegate,  T 
was  a  secretary  to  a  delegate.   Well,  that's  all  right;  there's  no  one  on 
our  staff  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  going.   He  sounded,  as  I  said, 
he  had  not  been  the  friendliest  at  times  because  of  the  aura  of  prejudice 
and  I  was  working  in  the  race  relations  department  and  so  you  have  a 
chance  to  hear  all  sides  of  the... and  sometimes  our  men  would  be  sent  out 
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to  the  places  where  they  would  bring  up  temporary  housing  in  Utah,  Mon 
tana  and  various  places,  and  they  would  send  black  workers,  and  they 
would  have  trouble  finding  a  place  to  stay.   So  my  boss,  Mrs.  Hill, 
would  take  care  of  it.   One  of  her  jobs  was  to  go  out — she  was  a  kind  of 
troubleshooter — and  so  oftentimes,  she  would  go  out  and  stay  maybe  a  week 
or  so  until  she  saw  the  negroes  were  actually  moved  into  these  temporary 
housing.   It  was  very  interesting  because  prior  to  that,  she  would  go 
into  a  community  and  meet  the  head  officials  and  at  first  they  would  all 
assure  her  that  there  was  no  problem.   But  she  would  say,  where  do  all 
your  workers  live?   Where  do  they  house  them?   And  she  made  it  her  busi 
ness  to  visit,  and  she  found  that  most  of  the  blacks  were  living  in  sort 
of  like  boxcars. 

[What  kind  of  jobs  were  these  workers  doing  and  where  did  they  come 
from?] 

H:    And  where  was  this,  Montana? 

N:    It  was  Montana  or  Utah  because  those  seven  states  were  all  under  our 
jurisdiction. 

H:    And  you  were  working  out  of  Detroit? 

N:    Out  of  Seattle. 

H:    Out  of  Seattle.   I  see. 

N:    That  kind  of  takes  care  of... I'm  back  now.   I  have  a  choice.   I  still 

haven't  said  I  wasn't  going  back  to  work,  but  I  wanted  to  go  to  New  York. 
I  wanted  to  accept  the  position  with  Dr.  DuBoise.   I  had  practically  pro 
mised  him  that  I  would  come  and  so  it  just  happened  that  a  young  girl 
that  lived  with  me  in  Minnesota  named  Ella  Baker  had  gone  from  Minnesota 
to  Virginia  with  us,  and  whatever  change  we  made,  she  wanted  to  be 
included  in  it.   So  at  least  temporarily,  I  would  have  someone  staying 
with  the  boys . 
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H:  Oh,  I  see.  Yeah,  I  guess  that  did  offer  a  problem  there  to  be  sure  you 
had  someone  with  the  youngsters. 

N:    That's  right. 

H:    So  then  did  you  decide  to  stay  with  them  or  did  you  decide  to  come  to  San 
Francisco? 

N:    I  decided  first  I  would  go  to  New  York  and  then  when  I  was  there,  I  would 
call  Mr.  White  and  I  would  take  the  job. 

H:  How  long  did  you  stay  in  New  York? 

N:  Well,  that  time  about  two  months  to  finish  up  the  work. 

H:  So  you  actually  came  then  to  San  Francisco  in  1946  then  or  47? 

N:  It  would  have  been  '46. 

H:    Was  the  society  called  the  San  Francisco  African-American  Historical  and 
Cultural  Society  when  you  first  became  associated  with  it? 

N:    San  Francisco  Negro  Historical  Society. 

H:    (repeats)  I  see.   So  it  was  already  organized  then  when  you...? 

N:    Yes.   I  don't  remember  how  I  heard  about  it,  but  I  was  naturally  attend 
ing  the  NAACP  activity  since  I  was  already  a  part  of  that,  and  so  that's 
how  I  learned  about  the  society  and  the  speakers.   At  that  time  they  were 
meeting  at  churches  as  a  rule.   They  had  no  office. 

H:  What  was  the  first... did  they  eventually  develop  what  they  considered  a 
permanent  location,  a  place  just  for  the  San  Francisco  Negro  Society  to 
have  their  information  or  whatever  it  is  they  collected  housed? 
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N:    No.   The  officers,  secretary  and  librarian  would  have  to  keep  their  files 
at  their  house.   That's  the  way  it  was  done  then.   It  was  very  difficult 
to... I  acted  as  librarian  for  a  while.   I  remember  Mrs.  Albert  called  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  act  as  librarian.   That  was  after  I  had  I  know 
that.. .Anita  and  I  went  to  this  meeting  and  we  both  took  out  our  member 
ships  . 

[What  month  and  year  was  this?] 
H:    Now  Anita,  that's  your  sister-in-law. 

N:    Yes.   They  were  meeting  down  at  the  church  on  Oak,  it's  on  the  corner 
there.   [Need  name  of  church  and  cross  street.]   So  anyhow,  I  have  the 
dates  and  I  have  the  locations.   So  we  didn't  meet  regularly.   As  I 
remember,  it  would  be  when  there  was  something  important.   I  don't  think 
that  they  had  a  regular  Sunday;  I  may  be  wrong.   [What  were  some  of  the 
issues  that  promoted  meetings?]   But  we  found... some  of  the  hippies  were 
coming  into  it  and  so  they  used  the  church  for  their.   Then  we  


Our  minister  must  have  spoken  to  the 


president.   [about  what?]   I  think  Herndon  was  president  and  said  that  it 
was  necessary  that  we  share  the  facilities  with  them  and  we  shared  it. 

H:    Was  that  a  Presbyterian  church  there? 
N:    I  think  it  was,  yeah. 

H:    And  didn't  they  have  a  coffee  house  there  sometimes,  didn't  the  hippies 
have  a  coffee  house  there? 

N:    Yes,  they  did. 

H:    I  remember,  yeah.   So  you  met  around  from  either  church  to  house  and  that 
kind  of  thing.   What  were  some  of  the  activities  that  the  society  was 
engaged  in?   What  were  some  of  the  things .. .what  kind  of  programs  did 
they  have?   What  were  the  things  that  they  would  do  on  their  meeting  days 


and  that  type  of  thing? 

N:    Well,  first  there  was  always... the  large  event  was  our  Negro  History  Week 
and  we  were  in  close  contact  with  the  Washington  office  at  that  time. 
And  so  we  pretty  much  followed  with  their  program. 

H:    Now  which  Washington  office... the  society  was  in  contact  with  which  Wash 
ington  office  at  that  time? 

N:    Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.   No  that  was  not  it. 
You'd  never  think  that  you'd  forget  those  things. 

H:    Was  that  the  Carter  G.  Woodson  Society  for  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History? 

N:  Yes,  that's  right. 

H:  They're  still  in  existence  in  Washington  I  think. 

N:  They've  bought  the  building  I  understand. 

H:  Oh  yes.   Now  that  was  called  Negro  History  Week  at  that  time. 

N:  Yes.   That's  all  we  had  then. 

H:  This  was  in  the  40s  wasn't  it? 

N:  Forties.   Now  I  think  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Miller. 

H:  That's  Frances  Miller  isn't  it? 

N:    Mrs.  Frances  Miller.   She  was  in  contact  with  people  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
they  had  an  active  branch.   [Of  what?]   She  sent  for  the  certificates 
that  could  make  us  members.   [Of  what?]   After  a  couple  of  years,  I  think 
Herndon  can  probably  give  you  the  exact  time  on  that,  he  was  [clarify] 
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the  university  and  he  had  a  group  of  students  there 

who  had  organized  a  group  that  they  called,  it  was  a  cultural  group. 
Mrs.  Miller  said  to  him  that  she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  two  groups  were  to  work  together.   So  that's  why  the  name  became  so 
long. 

H:    T  see.   That's  when  the  name  changed. 

N:  The  name  changed.  First  we  were  still  Negroes.  We  still  had  to... that 
was  their... but  it  wasn't  until  we  got  down  on  McAlister  Street  that  we 
changed  to  Afro-American.  [What  year  did  we  move  to  McAlister?] 

H:    Now  the  group  that  Mr.  Herndon  put  together,  you  said  that  was  a  group  of 
students? 

N:    Pretty  much,  yes. 

H:    Were  they  university  students  or  high  school  students  or  what? 

N:    They  were  mostly,  as  I  understand,  they  were  university. 

H:    I  see.   And  what  kind  of  activity  did  that .. .was  the  cultural  group 
engaging  in?   What  were  they  doing? 

N:    They  brought  two  speakers.   I  can  remember  they  brought  Randolph... 
H:    ...A.  Phillip  Randolph? 

N:    A.  Phillip  Randolph,  and  they... I  think  they  brought  Roland  Hayes.   I 

think  that  was  during  their  period.   But  Mr.  Herndon  of  course  was  alert 
to  people  over  the  country,  and  so  it  meant  that  we  had  to  work  hard  and 
sell  tickets  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  if  we  were  to  get  these 
speakers,  (overtalking) 

H:    So  Herndon  was  there  active  in  getting  some  of  the  nationally  known 


speakers  to  come  out  to  San  Francisco? 

N:    That's  right.   Now  you  should  probably  turn  that  off  for  just  a  minute, 
(machine  goes  off) 

H:    As  you  were  indicating,  Mrs.  Frances  Miller  was  working  quite  a  bit  with 
the  Negro  Historical  Society,  and  what  were  some  of  the  things .. .how  did 
she  raise  funds  or  how  did  she  keep  the  activity  going  with  the  Negro 
Historical  Society? 

N:    We  gave  dinners.   We  sold  tickets  for  good  speakers  that  were  coming,  and 
we  had  to  ask  for  contributions  from  the  community. 

H:    I  see.   Did  you  get  contributions  from  other  organizations  or  other  com 
panies  and  if  so,  what  were  some  of  these  groups  that  associated  with  the 
Negro  Historical  Society? 

N:    Well  first,  the  NAACP  they  always  helped,  and  some  of  the  sororities  and 
fraternities  would  make  contributions.   They  would  attend  our  meetings 
when  we  had  speakers.   They  brought  musicians,  as  I  said  Roland  Hayes  and 
I  don1 t  think  they  brought  Marian  Anderson  but  they  had  church  groups 
that  sang.   Mrs.  Miller  was  a  good  money  raiser.   She  would  ask  people 
for  donations  and  sometimes  I  would  say  Mrs.  Miller,  I  know  if  I  say  that 
I  don't  have  enough  money  to  buy  one  ticket,  I  know  you're  going  to  have 
another  one  and  she  would.   She  would  have  one  for  your  membership;  she 
would  have  one  for  whatever  the  next  event  was  coming  up.   She  would  hold 
onto  you  until  you  couldn't  say  no. 

H:    She  would  sell  you  some  kind  of  ticket. 
N:    ...some  kind  of  ticket. 

H:    What  were  some  of  the... can  you  think  of  one  of  the  most  interesting, 

unique  activities  that  Mrs.  Miller  was  able  to  promote  to  raise  funds  for 
the  society? 


N:    There  was  a  celebration  of  some  kind  at  Golden  Gate  Park.   [identify  the 
year.]   I  didn't  go  to  it  for  some  reason,  but  they  sold  chicken  and  they 
made  I  guess  quite  a  bit  of  money  on  that.   But  while  it  was  a  success  in 
itself,  it  kind  of  killed  some  of  the  other  activities.   I  don't  quite 
understand  what  happened. 

H:    This  was  in  Golden  Gate  Park? 

N:    Yes,  at  the .. .they  built  that,  at  the  flower...   [??] 

H:    Was  this  right  across  in  front  of  the  museum  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
main  thoroughfare  going  out  Kennedy  Drive? 

N:    It  was,  it  wasn't  far  off  of  the  bus  line. 
H:    Oh,  not  far  from  Lincoln  Way  there? 
N:    Not  far  from  Lincoln  Way. 

H:    Oh  that's  the  arbor tarium  where  they  have  the  flower  exhibits  and  they 
grow  all  the  different  kind  of  flowers  around  in  there? 

N:    No.   There's  a  building  that  they  use  now... they  used  this  for  meetings 
and  they  have  a  stage  in  there. 

H:    I  think  we're  talking  about  the  same  building.   [???] 

N:    (background  traffic  noise)  One  event  that  was  quite  a  success,  when  they 
had  they  had  the  national  convention  here... I  think  it  was  66  or  67... 
Mr.,  he  was  a  judge;  Judge  Reynolds,  he  was  president,  and  he  was  able  to 
secure  the  flower  garden  that  they  have  out  there,  and  they'd  have  the 
name  of  the  organizations  and  they  were  able  to  get  that  for  us  so  that 
our  name  was  out  there. 

H:    Do  you  mean  the  society's  name  is  now  on  the  plaque  in  the  Golden  Gate 
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Park?  [Where  is  this  specifically  located?] 
N:    That's  right. 
H:    In  the  flower  garden  area. 

N:    And  it  was  a  donation  from  the  city  because  I  think  they  said  it  cost 
about  $700  or  $900.   It  was  quite  a  sum,  but  it  was  because  of  Mr. 
Reynolds . 

H:    Judge  Reynolds? 

N:    Yeah.   He  was  president  at  this  time.   So  it  made  it  a  very  nice  thing 
for  our,  people  from  all  over  the  country  who  came  to  our  convention. 

H:    Yes.   Now  these  activities  that  Mrs.  Miller  had  quite  a  bit  to  do  with, 
the  activity  related  to  the  convention,  was  this  the  NAACP  national  con 
vention? 

N:    It  was. 

H:    I  see.   And  what  year  was  that? 

N:    I  think  it  was  56.   I'm  not  sure  of  it. 

H:    OK.   Now  was  Mrs.  Miller's  activity  that  you  said  was  quite  successful 
financially,  was  it  before  this  convention  or  after  the  convention? 

N:    Both. 

Both?   I  see.   And  were  both  of  the  activities  there  quite  successful 
financially? 

We  didn't  make  a  great  deal  of  money  on  our  events.   We  considered 
ourselves  fortunate  it  we  were  to  kind  of  break  even. 
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H:    And  as  you  indicated  that  after  these  events,  it  looks  like  that  there 

seemed  to  be  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  organization?   Did  you  find 
difficulty  in  getting  people  to  support  other  activities  after  those? 

N:    Well,  we  had  to  find  a  place  to  meet.   And  again  Mrs.  Miller  was  able  to 
talk  to  the  church  out  on  the  Ingleside  and  they  had  a  small  building  on 
their  lot  and  so  she  said  we  would  be  glad  to  use  that  until  we  could 
find  something.   But  it  needed  renovation  so  some  our  men  went  out  there 
and  painted,  and  the  windows  were  broken  and  we  fixed  the  windows  and 
everything.   We  really... we  were  only  there  a  short  time  when  the  church 
decided  that  they  had  need  for  the  building  which  meant  we  had  to  move 
again. 

H:    After  you  fixed  Lt  up  then  the  church  decided  they  had  a  need  for  it. 

N:    And  so  then  we  were  moving  back  into  the  Western  Addition.   We  were  over 
on  Pine  in  a  small  store.  . .Pine ..  .1  don't  have  the... I  do  have  some  notes 
(end  of  side  one)   [Identify  address.] 

H:    I  can  indicate  based  on  the  points  I  have  here  and  just  reference  the 

fact  that  we  would  like  to  get  some  dates  related  to  these  


because  I  have  a  numbering  system  here  and  I  can  check  to  see  when  we 
play  it  back  and  find  out  where  we  can... then  before  we  have  our  next 
meeting,  I  can  just  drop  you  a  note  to  see  if  you  can  indicate  for  those 
kind  of  things.   The  changing  of  the  name  that  took  place  after  Mrs. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Herndon  merged  those  two  groups,  were  there  any  different 
kinds  of  activity  that  the  society  engaged  in... what  kind... I  guess,  what 
kind  of  interface  did  it  have  with  the  community?   Did  the  society  do 
anything,  work  with  the  blacks  that  came  into  the  community  at  that  time 
in  any  special  way? 

N:    We  tried  to.   We  tried  to  encourage  the  members  to  bring  strangers  to  the 
society.   Of  course,  we  worked  with  the  churches.   We  had  very  good,  very 
good  contacts  with  them.   Third  Baptist  was  always  very  helpful ...  and 
most  of  the  churches  were.   And  we'd  have  certain  members  that  were 
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either  members  of  the  church  and  they  would  help  us.   And  that's  how  we 
would  publicize  these  meetings. 

H:    Were  there  any  specific  objectives  listed  by  either  of  these  two  groups 
before  they  merged?   I  mean  the  cultural  group  and  the  historical  group? 

N:    No.   The  programs  remained  about  the  same. 

H:    I  see.   Well,  I  was  just  wondering  if  either  one  of  them  had  a  list  of 

objectives,  in  other  words,  had  some  kind  of  charter  of  what  they  wanted 
to  do  or  what  their  objective  was? 

N:    Well,  some  of  the  old  programs,  they  would  state  what  we  were  trying  to 
do. 

H:    And  would  you  happen  to  have  some  of  those  available  I  could  look  at 
later  on?   [Get  copies  of  programs.] 

N:    Yes,  I'll  try  to. 

H:    Because  I  was  just  wondering,  you  know,  as  each  group  started... as  you 

indicated,  Mrs.  Miller  was  kind  of  one  of  the  forerunners,  the  leaders  of 
the  Negro  Historical  Society,  and  Mr.  Herndon  was  kind  of  a  leader  of  the 
Negro  Cultural  Group,  and  they  having  started  either  one  of  those  as 
you've  indicated,  we  can  possibly  see  on  the  program.   I'm  sure  each  of 
them  had  some  specific  objective  to  do  this.   And  now  that  they're  merged 
together  as  the  African-American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society,  what 
were  some  of  the  things  that  Mrs.  Miller... who  else  was  working  with  her 
to  bring  in  the  African  influence  that  is  a  part  of  the  name? 

N:    The  Hoskins  were  very  helpful  because  of  course  they  had  been  to  Africa. 
They  had  visitors  from  time  to  time  and  we  would  entertain  them.   There 
were  some  African  students  who  were  in  financial  trouble  and  I  remember 
hearing  Mr.  Herndon  say  that  they  managed  to  raise  some  $500  or  $600.   I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  tuition  or  if  it  was  necessary  for  other 
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things . 

H:    The  society,  the  group,  did  it,  was  able  to  raise  some  funds  to  assist 
the  African  students. 

N:    Yes.   And  we  tried  to  encourage  them  to  come  to  the  Society.   And  there 
were  some  groups... I  think  the  Nigerian  students  met  there  for  a  while 
and  I  think  for  a  while  there  were  some  from,  T  won't  mention  which  one 
because  I'm  not  sure  of  it,  but  they  would  have  a  dinner  with  some  of 
their  own  food. 

H:    Oh  yes.   So  the  ethnic  food  from  their  particular  country. 
N:    That's  right. 

H:    Now  did  these  dinners  and  things  take  place  after  1957  or  before  1957? 

And  the  reason  I'm  asking  this  question  is  because  if  you  remember,  that 
is  when  the  big  wave  of  independent  African  countries  started,  around  57, 
when  Ghana  became  independent. 

N:    I  think  it  probably  was  after  that  because  there  were  more  students 
coming  in  then. 

H:    So  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Miller  and  the  Negro  Historical  Society  and  the 
dinners  and  the  fundraisers  and  the  activity  of  Mr.  Herndon  and  the 
Cultural  Group  related  to  the  nationally  known  speakers  and  those  kinds 
of  activities,  most  of  them  took  place  prior  to  57.   Is  that  right? 

N:    It  continues.  

H:    You  said  the  Hoskins  had  been  to  Africa  and  they  were  able  to  sort  of 

undergird  the  African  influence  that  the  society  was  interested  in.   When 
did  they  become  active?   Can  you  remember  when  they  possibly  became 
active  with  the  society? 

N:    No  because .. .1' 11  make  a  note  these  things. 
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H:  What  do  you  think  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  society  were  that  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  find  a  permanent  place?  You  spoke  of  them  mov 
ing  quite  a  bit. 

N:    We  had  no  money,  and  now  when  we  moved  up  on  Pine,  which  I  have  to  find 
the  address  for,  and  it  was  a  one  story,  it  had  been  a  store ..  .again,  it 
was  Mrs.  Miller  who  found  somebody  who  knew  somebody.   The  building  was 
not  being  used,  it  was  in  bad  shape.   And  I  know  we  had  rainy  weather  and 
we  were  afraid  of  our  displaying  some  books  and  things.   So  we  found... 
then  I  think  there  was  a  time  when  Alan  Williams  was  very  helpful  to  us. 
[Establish  year.] 

H:    Now  who  was  Alan  Williams? 

N:    Alan  Williams  was  a  white  member  of  our  society.   He  had  been  a  member 

and  he  traveled  a  great  deal.   He  went  to  Africa  and  he  went  to  Haiti  and 
those  places,  and  he  would  bring  back  things  that  we  could  use  for  our 
exhibits.   I  remember  we  had  a  second-hand  mimeograph  machine  and  that's 
when  we  started  getting  out  our  monogram.   We  would  work  at  night;  we  all 
had  little  jobs  and  it  was  so  damp  in  that  place.   I  know  Alan  went  down 
to  the  basement  this  one  night  and  he  came  to  me  and  said,  there's  water 
standing  all  around  down  there.   And  so  then  we  knew  we  had  to  find  ano 
ther  place.   So  Bernice,  her  husband  was  on  the  bus  system  a  long  time... 
anyhow,  a  committee  (siren)  went  to  Redevelopment,  I  don't  know  who.   I 
know  Mrs.  Miller  was  on  our  committee  and  Alan,  he  would  buy  the  building 
and  renovate  them  and  then  sell  them,  and  then  he  would  make  another 
trip,  and  we  would  say  well,  Alan  is  coming  back.   I  wonder  what  he  will 
bring  this  time,  you  know.   He  brought  things  and  things  from  Mary  Ellen 
Pleasant 's  home. 

I  see.   Well,  did  he  contribute  those  to  the  society  as  permanent  items? 

They  could  have  been,  but  there  wasn't  much  appreciation  shown.   Some  of 
the  things  evaporated  and  they're  not  there  anymore. 
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H:    Well,  some  of  the  exhibits  that  are  still  there,  are  any  of  those  Alan 
Williams'  items? 

N:    They're  supposed  to  be,  yes.   Especially  some  pottery  from  Haiti.   He 
went  out  to  visit  this  youth  colony  where  the  government  taught  these 
young  people.   He  had  several  pieces  there.   If  we  wanted  to  have  a  nice 
exhibit  or  something,  well  call  Alan.   So  we,  anyhow,  Alan  knew  some  of 
the  people  in  the  Redevelopment,  too.   And  so  I  don't  know  who  had  the 
main  say  about  it,  but  anyhow,  he  said  why  don't  we  look  at  some  of  these 
places  on  Fillmore  that  are  not  being  used.   Other  people  were  opening 
some  up,  you  know.   There  was  a  book  store  going  up  in  one  place  and  what 
not.   So  we  wrote  a  letter  to  Redevelopment  and  they  said  they  wouldn't 
do  anything  with  the  building.   I  mean  any  cleaning  up  would  have  to  be 
us,  and  we  did,  the  location  was  in  the  1400  block. 

H:    The  1400  block  on  Fillmore? 

N:    Yes.   It  was  really  a  job  because  the  building  had  been  locked  up  for 

years  and  when  you  worked  you  got  your  chest  just  full  of  plaster  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.   But  several  members  would  come  down  like  on  Saturday 
and  have  a  good  time... Alan  knew  what  part  of  a  building  you  could  knock 
down,  you  know,  a  wall  here  or  there  that  would  not  harm  the  building. 

H:    I  see.   He  knew  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  structure. 

N:    Yes.   And  so  we  had  windows  and  we  had  a  pretty  good  exhibit  space. 
And  then  that's  when  we  had  the  opening,  the  opening  there. 


H: 


What  year  was  that?   [Identify  the  year.] 


I  have  those  here.   Then  the  next  move  we  had  to  make  was  a  double  build 
ing  down  three  or  four  blocks  down  on  Fillmore.   Again,  we  were  having 
the  same  trouble .. .redevelopment  wouldn't  do  anything  because  they  knew 
the  building  was  going  to  be  torn  down,  but  we  were  glad  to  have  some 
thing  over  our  heads.   And  we  would  go  down  there  and  work,  you  know, 
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people  who  could  work  Saturday  afternoons  and  we  had  the  school  children 
who  were  coming  down.   Their  teachers  would  bring  down  groups  of  chil 
dren.   Mrs.  Jewel  Johnson  came  down  and  told  stories  to  the  children, 
African  stories.   Alan  Williams  would... he  was  an  artist  also  and  he 
would  have  someone  tell  a  story  of  the  lady  who  helped  all  the  slaves 
escape . . . 

H:    ...Harriet  Tubman? 

N:    ...Tubman,  and  he  would  have  them  draw  pictures  as  to  what,  how,  you  know 
what  comes  to  your  mind  when  you  hear  about  this  lady,  the  underground 
railroad?   It  was  interesting  to  see  some  of  the  things  that  the  children 
did.   So  all  these  things... and  there  was  a  young  Catholic  priest... he 
wasn't  a  priest  yet,  he  was  still  a  brother,  but  he  was  a  friend  of 
Elena1 s . . . 

H:  Elena  who? 

N:  Elena  Albert. 

H:  That  was  Ms.  Albert's  first  name? 

N:  Her  last  name  was  Albert. 

H:  But  I  mean  her  first  name  was  Elena? 

N:  Elena  (spells).   She  was  such  a  hard  worker. 

H:    Do  you  remember  the  priest's  name?   The  name  of  the  young  fella,  the 
brother  at  that  time? 

N:    Brother  Martin. 
H:    Brother  Martin. 
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N:    It  was  Martin  Depares.   Then  he  would  bring  some  of  the  young  fellas 
Saturday.   There  were  as  many  white  people  helping  us  there  as  there 
would  be  of  us.   At  first  there  were  a  few  of  us  who  didn't  like  the  idea 
of  white  people  coining  in  there  which  I  couldn't  understand  because  they 
were  willing  to  come  in  and  help;  that  was  the  main  thing.   And  we'd  have 
white  people  out  there  washing  our  windows  and  cleaning  up  those  side 
walks,  and  it  seemed  like  the  Black  Panthers  had  their  headquarters  and 
also  the  Muslims  around  on  that  side.   They  were  down... but  it  was  just 
interesting .. .now  the  police  of  course  were  watching  the  Black  Panthers 
and  some  of  our  members  refused  to  come  down  to  the  center  because  they 
wouldn't  come  to  some  place  on  Fillmore;  they  would  not  come  to  some 
place  on  Fillmore.   But  every  now  and  then  a  Black  Panther  would  come  in 
and  say,  why  do  you  call  yourself  a  Negro  Historical  Society?   You  know, 
they  wanted  to  find  fault  with  that.   And  I  said  that  we  were  interested 
in  teaching  the  children  about  their  background,  is  that  all  right?   We 
had  one  window  display  of  some  newspapers,  German  newspapers,  that  spoke 
about  the  coming  of... who  was  the  man  who  was  shot? 

H:    . . .Malcolm  X? 

N:    Malcolm  X.   And  in  this  article,  it  blames  the  Muslims.   So  one  day  about 
four  or  five  of  them... they  would  have  their  exercises  and  their  walks 
down  the... it  was  picturesque,  you  know.   They'd  walk  down  Fillmore  and 
they  were  always  so  clean  and  neat. 

H:    These  were  the  Muslims? 

N:    The  Muslims.   So  one  day  I  was  there  and  in  comes  about  five  or  six  of 
them,  almost  stood  on  the  back  step.   And  they  said  they  wanted  us  to 
take  the  picture  out,  this  information,  out  of  the  window  because  it 
wasn't  true.   And  so  I  told  them  I  had  no  authority  to  do  that.   But  we 
didn't  take  it  out;  we  left  it  in  there.   But  we  had  two  windows  in  there 
where  we  could  have  a  display.   Alan  was  very  good  at  making  the  windows 
displays;  they  looked  nice.   And  he  tolerated  a  whole  lot  of  that... peo 
ple.   Even... I  won't  say  any  of  our  members  exactly,  but  there  were  black 
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people  who  said  you  have  so  many  white  people  around  there,  and  I  would 
say  why  don't  you  come  down  and  give  us  a  hand.   T  said  as  long  as 
they're  willing  to  give  their  time,  that's  what  we're  interested  in.   We 
had  a  Swahili  class  there  for  a  while  and  one  white  woman  came  to  class 
and  we  didn't  know  until  afterwards,  the  next  meeting,  it  wasn't  held. 
Nobody  came  to  the  next  meeting.   And  then  we  found  out  that  they  had  had 
it  at  somebody's  house  because  they  didn't  want  her.   It  would  burn  me  up 
because  those  were  people... we  had  people  who  would  come  down  and  give  us 
typing,  some  after  their  jobs,  and  then  these  people  would  say,  I  don't 
see  why  you  have  these  white  people. 

H:    And  how  often  did  they  come,  the  ones  who  complained? 

N:    That's  what  I  would  say  to  them.   Well,  you  come  down;  you  come  down. 

Well,  I  have  this  to  do,  and  I  would  say  well,  all  right;  we  need  help. 
We  had  one  older  Catholic  priest  who  used  to  come  down  and  type  cards  for 
us  for  our  library,  and  he  would  sit  down  there  and  type.   He  wasn't 
bothering  anybody,  you  know,  just  came  down  to  do  this  job.   It's  a 
strange  thing  about  people. 

H:    As  you've  indicated,  the  society  seems  to  have  a  lot  of  kind  of  peaks  and 
valleys . 

N:    That's  right. 

H:    There  are  times  when  there  is  a  lot  of  activity,  and  then  there  seems  to 
be  some  kind  of  low.   What  do  you  think  about  its  position  right  now?   I 
mean,  do  you  think  it's  in  a  growth  mode  or  sort  or  dormant,  or  how  do 
you  see  the  status  of  the  society  at  this  time? 

N:    I'm  fearful  of  it.   We  don't  seem  to  know  where  we're  going.   If  we  don't 
have  people... you  gave  me  more  encouragement  the  last  time  when  you  were 
here  and  you  were  talking  about  what  could  be  done.   But  I  hate... I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Hampton,  I  have  seen  so  many  possibilities  that  have  come  and 
gone.   It's  been  very  discouraging.   Something  else.   It's  as  though  it's 
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going  to  be  handed  to  you  on  a  silver  platter;  that  isn't  the  way  it's 
done . 

H:    You're  right  there. 

N:    And  it's  hard  to  have  people  understand.   Now  when  the  Irish  were  putting 
up  their  community  center  out  there  near  the  ocean,  I  think  each  family 
either  put  in  a  thousand  dollars  or  something.   Well,  we  would  die  if 
people  asked  them  to  do  that.   They  don't  see  it;  they  don't  see  it.   But 
they're  there  for  the  criticism.   That  place,  every  time  we  go  by  there 
people  are  coming  and  going  all  the  time.   We  could  do  it  if  it  isn't  too 
late. 

H:    The  activities  that  go  on  now,  do  you  think  that  there  are  some  ways  that 
they  could  get  more  people  to  be  active  with  the  society  or  develop  more 
interest? 

N:  We've  lost  so  many  people  because  of  moving  to  Fort  Mason  because  they're 
so  far  away  from  the  Western  Addition  that  many  of  our  people  who  came... 
we  had  people  who  came  from  Ingles ide  and  came  from  Berkeley  and  from  all 
over.  You  know,  when  you  had  something.  And  then  it's  almost  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month  for  rent  and  you  see,  if  all  your  money  is  just  going 
out... I  really  don't  know.  It's  very  discouraging. 

H:    Well,  is  there  anything  else  you  think  you  would  like  to  add  today? 

N:    Well,  I  had  a  couple  of  pamphlets  that  I  thought  I  could  loan  to  you,  but 
I  don't  like  to  have  them  out  very  long  because  I've  been  trying  to  work 
something  out  on  them.   Here's  the  one  on... it  talks  about... you  asked 
about  how  many  people  were  there  in  San  Francisco,  you  know,  this  was 
about  the  period  of  1944. 

H:    Oh  yes. 

N:    And  this  is  also  something  about  the  community  during  that  period. 
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H:    Oh,  yeah.   The  Negro  war  workers  in  San  Francisco.   That's  a  local  Self 
survey,  and  this  is  done  by  Charles  Johnson,  Herman  H.  Long  and  Grace 
Jones . 

N:    That's  right.   You  see,  when  I  went  to  work  in  New  York  I  was  with 
Charles  Johnson.   That  was  the  type  of  work  I  was  doing. 

H:    I  see.   And  then  the  political  development  of  the  black  community  in 

California,  and  this  is  published  in  September  71.   It  goes  from  1850  to 
1950  so  Lt  would  include  the  years,  some  of  the  years  we're  talking  about 
here . 

N:    Now  that  thing  there  was  written  for  the  California  Historical  Quarterly. 

H:    This  is  by  James  Fisher,  the  political  development  of  the  black  community 
in  California. 

N:    He  had  done  one  other  for  us.   They  gave  us  these  things  that  we  could 

use  and  Mr.  Obagian,  he  was  secretary .. .or  librarian  up  at  the  California 
Historical  Society  and  he  became  interested.  He  was  writing  articles  for 
us . 

H:    Where  are  those  articles  now? 

N:    Well,  I  think  we  had  people  who  volunteered  their  time  to  cut  the  sten 
cils  and  we  would  go  out  at  night  and  run  them  off.   And  then  when  you 
counted  the  mimeograph  paper,  Mr.  Herndon  said  you  can't  make  the  bills 
that  way  for  the  society.   You  have  to  come  and  ask  permission  in  advance 
and  we  can't  go  into  debt  that  way. 

H:    Well,  did  they  ever  pay  for  them  and  get  the  copies? 

N:    Well,  we  paid  for  it  out  of  our  own  money.   But  we  had,  through  Mr. 

Obagian,  he  gave  us  a  list  of  names  of  universities  in  the  east.   We  had 
about  35  institutions  that  were  getting  our  Monitor,  and  it  must  have 
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amounted  to  something  because  otherwise  they  wouldn't  have  bothered.   And 
I  know  this  one  meeting  when  Herndon  was  fussing  about  the  money  too,  and 
I  said  don't  you  think  that  that  expenditure  of  a  little  money  is  worth  a 
number  of  new  members  that  we  got?   Oh,  I'm  not  so  sure.   He  wouldn't 
admit  that  the  monograph  had  anything  to  do  with  our  getting  members. 

H:    Well,  do  you  have  a  record  of  those  monographs,  a  list  of  them,  and  if 
so ... 

N:    I  was  sending  them  to  every  member  every  month,  but  I  don't  think  many 

would  read  them;  they  wouldn't  read  them.   They  didn't  understand  what  we 
were  trying  to  do. 

H:    Do  you  happen  to  have  any  copies  of  any  of  those  around  now? 

N:    No,  I  have  my  own  here.   But  we  had  them,  and  so  we  were  able  to  sell 
them  to  people  who  could  see  the  value  of  them,  you  know. 

H:    What  was  some  of  the  subjects  and  some  of  the  material  that  the  Mono 
graph.  .  . 

N:    For  example,  this  man  Fisher  who  started  speaking. . .there  were  several 
that  we... (fades  out)   We  could  see  the  value  of  it. 

H:    Sure.   When  you're  collecting  historical  data  and  someone  is  able  to... 
N:    You  see  we  the  different  subjects.   [What?] 

H:    Oh  yes.   And  this  is  the  monograph  of  blacks  in  the  west,  number  one 
manuscript  series  1976,  San  Francisco  African-American  Historical  and 
Cultural  Society.  And  this  was  done  by  the  gentleman  from  the  Cali 
fornia  Historical  Society? 

N:    No.   He  .He  was  on  our  committee  of 
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H:    I  see.   And  at  this  time,  this  document  has  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
society  at  that  time.   Frances  Albrier;  Paul  Hicks,  First  Vice  President; 
Second  Vice  President  Noah  Griffin;  Treasurer  Bernice  Johnson;  and  the 
Recording  Secretary  was  Lucille  Sims,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  was 
John  Lane.   Board  of  Directors  at  that  time  was  Joseph  Hahn.   [Complete 
this  list.] 


N:    Yes,  I  was  trying  to  think  of  his  name.   He  was  the  man  who  was  on 

so  long. 


H:    Oh  yeah,  so  it  was  Bernice  Hahn  then. 


N:    Yes. 


H:    And  the  programs  and  projects/^was  James  Herndon;  membership  Emma  Maxwell; 
publicity  Kelly  Husband;  cultural  center  Al  Hicks;  housing  Alva  Johnson; 
social  action  Frances  Miller;  library  Ethel  Mae  Nance;  research  Elena 
Albert;  and  then  Negro  composing  lyrics  and  musicales  Laura  Thomas;  youth 
Donetta  Lane  and  Odella  ___  .   And  1965  history  week  was  Lucy  _ 
Hickins.   These  monographs,  here's  one,  analysis  of  state  census  returns 
by  James  Fisher.   You  were  mentioning.  ..  (end  of  tape) 


LIST  OF  ARTICLES,  PHOTOS  AND  OTHER  MEMORABILIA 

Mrs.  Nance  provided  a  number  of  articles,  photos  and  Society  publications  that 
chronicled  activities  during  this  time  frame.   Some  of  these  are  a  part  of 
this  first  volume  of  the  Oral  History  Project. 

(*copies  attached;  other  items  in  part  of  Ethel  Nance  collection.) 

1963   38th  Annual  Observance  of  Negro  History  Week,  San  Francisco  Negro  His 
torical  and  Cultural  Society,  affiliated  with  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.   Presented  to  the  local  community  by 
the  Honorable  Leroy  R.  Johnson,  State  Senator  from  Georgia,  2/10/63. 

1966   41st  Annual  Observance  of  Negro  History  Week,  2/13/66  Mass  Meeting. 

Keynote  address,  "Truth  Shall  Make  Us  Free,"  a  searching  look  into  the 
Negro  self-image  and  the  quest  for  identity  by  Dr.  Price  Cobbs,  Clini 
cal  Instructor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  California  Medical 
Center . 

X  1967    Fall  Variety  Show  '67  (10/29/67).   The  forward  of  this  program  was  "To 
Our  Patrons"  from  the  San  Francisco  Negro  Historical  and  cultural  Soci 
ety,  Inc.,  President  Mr.  James  Herndon,  42nd  Annual  Observance  of  Negro 
History  Week.   Theme:   "Negro  Workers  and  Builders  in  America." 

*  1970   Allensworth,  California  May  Day  Program,  May  17,  1970. 

*  1971    New  Release,  11/11/71,  "New  Date  for  Annual  Leidersdorff  Cruise." 

jt  1972    How  the  Black  Sees  History,  Society  to  offer  African  American  History 
Course. 

<  1973    In  the  last  week  of  May  1973,  the  then  President  of  Liberia  Africa, 

President  Tolbert  and  Mrs.  Tolbert  and  family,  visited  San  Francisco, 
and  were  honored  with  a  reception  at  the  San  Francisco  African-American 
Historical  and  Cultural  Society  (photo). 

^  1974   A  Memorandum  to  the  Membership  and  Board  of  Directors  from  Marc  Primus, 
Executive  Director.   Subject:   The  Executive  Director's  Annual  Report 
1974  (dated  2/28/75).   Significant  items  referenced: 

Lecture  on  "Contemporary  Gullah  Culture." 
Establishment  of  C.  A.  Nance  Memorial  Fund. 

Publication  of  "A  Walking  Tour  of  the  Black  Presence  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  19th  Century,"  by  Elizabeth  Parker  and  James  Abajian  with 
foreward  by  Sue  Bailey  Thurmon. 

Society's  relationship  with  West  Coast  Black  Repretory  Theatre,  Inc. 
"Juneteenth  Celebration." 

1 


LIST  OF  ARTICLES,  PHOTOS  AND  OTHER  MEMORABILIA  (cont'd) 

Summer  Exhibition  entitled  "Freedom  Now"  ran  for  4  months  with  over 
5,000  visitors  viewing  the  exhibit. 

Death  of  Society  President  Mr.  Noah  Griffin. 

Appointment  of  Marc  Primus  as  new  Executive  Director  of  the  Society 
(see  extensive  background  of  Mr.  Primus). 

African  visitors  from  Senegal. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Ray  Nance  retires. 

Docent  Series. 

First  Black  Theater  Conference. 

National  Dance  Company  of  Senegal  at  AAHCS  . 

Ethiopian  Student  Conference,  conducted  in  Amhara,  the  official 
language  of  Ethiopia. 

"Three  Views  —  Black  History  and  the  Hard  Future,"  from  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  2/13/75. 

A.  1976   Photos,  Miller,  Herndon  (annual  Praisesinger)  . 

Black  Reflections  II,  "Blacks  in  the  West,  A  Tradition  of  Courage."  A 
Photographic  Exhibition  at  SFAAHCS  November  20,  1976  through  2/19/77. 

*'1979   Dr.  Asa  Hiliard,  Photo  from  June  1979  Praisesinger. 

.  Dedication  of  Black  History  Week  Celebration  to  Ms.  Frances  Walker 
Roston  Miller. 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS: 

Many  people— performers,  patrons,  members  and  friends  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Negro  Historical  and  Cultural  Society— have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  tonight's  program.  For  your  support  the  Society  is  indeed  grateful. 

Your  continual  support  over  the  last  11  years  has  encouraged  the  Society 
during  times  when  there  was  little  interest  in  Negro  history.  That  support  has 
enabled  the  Society  to  play  a  significant  role  i»  awakening  and  sustaining  broad 
community  interest  in  people  of  African  descent.  You  have  recognized  the  value 
of  our  Society  and  made  possible  its  contribution  to  the  Bay  Area. 

For  11  years  we  have  brought  to  this  community  a  variety  of  thoughtful 
speakers:  Georgia  State  Senator  Leroy  Johnson,  Dr.  Rosa  Gregg,  John  O.  Killens, 
Percy  Moore,  Minister  John  X,  Dr.  Price  Cobbs,  Langston  Hughes,  Charlotta 
A.  Bass,  Dr.  L.  D.  Reddick,  William  Grant  Still,  Judge  Loren  Miller,  Ghanian 
Ambassador  W.  H.  Q.  Halm  and  others. 

We  have  provided  exhibits  and  speakers  for  churches,  clubs,  schools,  unions 
and  inmates  at  Soledad  and  San  Quentin  prisons. 

We  have  produced  radio  and  television  programs,  plays  and  programs 
for  children.  We  have  sponsored  concerts,  plays  and  theater  parties. 

Every  form  of  audio-visual  material,  films,  records,  tapes,  slides  have  bee 
used  in  our  work.    Special  African  exhibits  have  been  brought  from  the  East 
bv  the  Society. 

We  sponsor  the  annual  Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  Picnic,  to  commem 
orate  the  great  19th  Century  humanitarian. 

We  sponsored  programs  honoring  W.E.B.  DuBois  and  Paul  Robeson. 

Our  annual  Negro  History  Week  programs  have  been  acclaimed  repeatedly 
as  the  most  creative  and  best  in  the  Nation. 

Since  1965  we  have  maintained  a  library  where  we  hold  Negro  History 
classes,  publish  a  monograph  on  Negroes  in  the  West,  conduct  our  monthly 
meetings  and  other  activities. 

Changed  conditions  demand  that  the  Society  improve  and  expand  its  work 
and  facilities.  To  fulfill  these  demands  the  Society  plans  to  build  an  Afro- American 
Trade  and  Cultural  Center  in  San  Francisco.  Accommondations  for  a  theatre, 
concerts,  banquets,  lectures,  a  library,  exhibits,  receptions,  meetings,  etc.  would 
be  in  the  Center. 

San  Francisco  is  the  logical  site  for  an  Afro-American  Trade  and  Cultural 
Center  for  here,  in  large  numbers,  live  peoples  from  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa. 
Our  Center  would  preserve  and  develop  the  traditions  and  experiences  of  people 
of  African  descent  so  as  to  enrich  Northern  California.  It  will  complement  other 
San  Francisco  Cultural  Centers  and  constitute  tangible  proof  that  this  city  appre 
ciates  and  harmonizes  diversity. 

The  job  of  building  a  Trade  and  Cultural  Center  is  very  great  but  so  is  the 
need.  Only  with  your  support  can  we  reach*  this  goal.  We  invite  your  increased 
support  and  participation  in  the  Society  and  its  activities. 

James  Herndon,  President 


ALLE1ISWORTH ,    CALIFOPJJIA 


MAY     DAY      PROGRAM 


May  17,    1970 
-    1:00   p.m. 


San  Franciaco  Negro  Historical  &  Cultural  Society 

1709  Fillmore  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
94115* 
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November  11,  1971 
NEWS  RELEASE 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

NEW  DATE  FOR  ANNUAL  LEIDESDORFF  C2UISE 

Because  r"  a  conflict  in  cstes,  the  annual  Leisdesdorff 
Cruise  originally  set  for  November  7th,  will  be  held  two  weeks 
later,  Sunday,  November  21st. 

William  Alexander  Leidesdorff ,  a  black  businessman  in 
San  Francisco  in  1844,  launched  the  first  steamboat  ever  to 
sail  on  San  Francisco  Bay.   Because  of  his  remarkable  career, 
the  San  Frarcisco  African  American  Historical  &  Cultural  Society 
sponsors  a  cruise  on  the  bay  each  year  to  keep  residents  of  the 
Bay  Area  conscious  of  this  remarkable  man,rs  record.  History 
credits  him  with  building  the  first  hotel  here.   He  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  city's  first  town  council  and  of  the  first  school 
board,  later  becoming  city  treasurer.   A  financial  district 
street  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Leisdesdorff  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  at  Mission  Dolores. 

Unique  refreshments  will  be  served  rather  than  a  dinner, 
and  the  price  of  tickets  will  be  $3.75.  not  $5.50  as  previously 
quoted. 

Since  the  number  of  tickets  will  be  limited  people  planning 
to  attend  should  make  their  reservations  immediately  by  tele- 
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.  How  the 
Blacks  See 
History 
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Celebrating  its  16th 
birthday  this  month,  the 
society  spreads  out  in  a 
Redevelopment  area  ware 
house  at  680  McAllister  st. 
The  atmosphere  i*  cheer- 


By  Mildred  Hamilton 

The  boots  of  one  of  the 
black  cowboys  who  helped 
'win  the  West  .  .  .  the 
satchel  in  which  Mary  El 
len  Pleasant  carried  her 
$40.000  to  bankroll  John 
Brown's  insurrection  a  t 
Harper's  Ferry  .  .  .  bold 
splashes  of  color  in  art 
statements  of  Third  World 
students  .  .  .  youngsters 
practicing  Afro  ballet 
dances  .  .  .  scholars  doing 
research  in  a  growing 
collection  of  black  litera 
ture. 

These  form  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  of  activities  and 
resources  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  African  American 
Historical  and  Cultural  So 
ciety. 


usy.  purposeful  as 
Ralph  A.  Prater,  executive 
director,  and  his  staff  ac 
cept  African  artifacts  for 
•j  loan  exhibit,  book  meet 
ing  apace  for  the  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  Research 
Foundation,  show  classes 
of  grammar  school  stu 
dents  through  the  mu 
seum. 


"This  is  the  only  senv 
blance  of  a  black  museum 
west  of  Chicago,"  said 
Prater,  young  law  school 
graduate  and  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity 
aide  before  coming  to  the 
__  society  18  months  ago. 

Prater  proudly  enumer 
ated  the  1.001  facets  of  the 
*    society  ,  which  has  worked 
.  quietly   and   on  .a   shoe 
string  through  the.  years  to 
comet  ,  distortions  about. 
**  /African  American  life  and 
hJ  story  ,  and  to  Instill  pride 
In  African  American  youth 
thttr  heritage.  **-^. 

'.Jo'  rtart  talk-"*' 
about  ourseJvef.  There 
to  one  million 


JOINT'S   painting    interests   Sue    Bailey  Thurman, 
'  Ralph  Prater,  at  African  American  Society  gallery. 


fought  at  Bunker  Hill  in 
the  Revolution,  of  the  black 
scientists  and  arLsts  and 
leaders  who  have  had  vital 
roles  in  America's  devel 
opment." 

Every  day  of  the  week 
efforts  are  visible  at  the 
society  headquarters  t  o 
correct  this.  Thousands  of 
books  and  papers  written 
by  or  about  black  Ameri 
cans  form  a  major  refer 
ence  center. 

"In  a  period  of  a  few 
months.  Ethel  N'ance.^our 
research'  direcrar.  nas"  as 
sisted  with  information  on 
hundreds  of  topics  —  from 
black  women  in  science  to 
*  African  names  for  babies 


litical  History,  in  Conver 
sational  Swahili.  Saturday 
mornings  there  is  a  histor 
ic  storv  hour  for  youngs 
ters,  followed  by  a  dance 
basics  class." 

One  unusual  society  of 
fer  is  gallery  space  for 
black  artists.  This  month 
one  long  wall  is  vivid  with 
the  paintings  o  f  Third 
World  students  from  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Insti 
tute. 


The  California  Room, 
dominated  by  a  portrait  of 
early  San  Francisco  lead 
er  William  A.  Leidesdorff, 

attracts   a   special   senior 


San  Fran- 
.-.dsco  —  'ind  our"  member-  3 

'"  ship  !s  "about  1,000  and  30  J 
4  verc«nt  'of  that  is  white.  It  . 

;  is    important    to    attract 

*  many  more  members  of 
,j  both  races.  t  ?$(&*'  Vf 
-4    /'A    major    problem  of 

-  race  relations  is  that  we 
'  do  not  know  enough  about 
'  each  other  and  certainly 

•  tin  blacks  do  not  know  of 
-t^their  own  contributions  in 

'California's  {ormatL»e 
••years,  of  the"  black*,  who 


count.  What  you  do  while 
you  are  here  is  the  impof 
tam  tninq." 

Two   special    16th  birth 
day   events  are  scheduled 
Sunday.    At    3    p.m.   Dr. 
Robert     Thornton,    U  S  F 
physics    professor,    will 
speak  on  •'Minorities  and. 
the    Education   Process.  "1 
Then  the  Frances  R.  Mill 
er  collection  of  books  will. 
be  presented  to  the  society^ 
library.    Both   events   are  ; 
open  to  the  public  and  de- 
tails  may  be  obtained  by.! 
calling  864-1010.  -M 

Noah  Griffin  Sr.,  retired..' 
college  professor,  is  presi-  \ 
dent  of  the  society  which 
has  had  a  pillar  -  to  - 


Ethel   Nai 


think  we 
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manent.  • 
in  the  pro 
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pJex.  still 
drawing  b 
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could  do  m 
ter.  films, 
bigger  mu 
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FOUNDERS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  AND  CULTURAL  SOCIETY 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Frances  Walker  Rosion  Miller 


James  Herndon ' 


FRANCES  WALKER  ROSTON  MILLER 

Mrs.  Miller  was  born  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana  in  1898.  She  is  one  of  four  children  born  to  Mary  Patterson  and 
Joseph  Walker.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  Teamster  and  died  in  1899  when  Frances  was  only  eighteen  months  old.  In  1907 
she  attended  the  Peabody  School  in  Shreveport.  It  was  a  one  room  school  maintained  by  the  Methodist  Church. 
Her  guardians  had  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  month  for  her  to  attend.  Mrs.  Miller  states  that  her  family  always  owned 
their  own  home  and  that  she  was  able  to  go  to  school  a  full  nine  months.  In  1910,  Shreveport  opened  a  public 
school  for  Black  children  and  she  attended  until  1914  when  she  was  one  of  the  first  fourteen  Black  women  to 
enter  Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge.  She  graduated  from  Southern  in  1919  and  began  teaching  at  the  Mt. 
Zion  Public  School  under  Professor  J.  W.  Redding.  In  1920,  she  moved  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  where  she  married 
and  had  four  children,  and  voted  for  the  first  time.  She  also  became  the  first  Black  real  estate  saleswoman  there. 
Always  active  in  the  Methodist  Church,  she  also  devoted  her  energy  to  social  and  civic  clubs.  As  sponsor  and 
editor  of  a  cookbook,  "The  Chef,  which  she  used  as  a  fund-raiser  for  the  City  Federation  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  their  Receiving  Home  for  Girls. 

Continuing  her  interest  in  social,  cultural  projects  and  civic  improvement  after  she  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1946,  Mrs.  Miller  saw  the  need  for  a  chapter  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  (now 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and  History).  She  organized  a  group,  secured  the  charter  in 
1954  and  served  as  its  first  president.  Mrs.  Miller  then  heard  of  another  group  with  similar  objectives,  led  by 
James  Herndon.  In  1956,  these  two  organizations  merged  to  form  the  San  Francisco  Negro  Historical  and 
Cultural  Society  (now  African-American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society). 

Mrs.  Miller  presently  lives  in  a  home  for  Senior  Citizens  and  remains  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 


'Biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Herndon  will  appear  in  the  next  Praisesinger  A  nnual. 


NEWSLETTER    OF     THE      AFRICAN  -  AM  ER  I  CAN      HISTORICAL       AND 
CULTURAL       SOCIETY,    INC.          680       McALLISTER        STREET 


SAN       FRANCISCO,      CA.     94102        864-1010 


JUN       1979 


Dr.  Asa  Billiard  a  concerned  educa 
tor,  skilled  writer,  experienced 
researcher  and  gifted  speaker  will 
be^resentinq  the  Juneteenth  key 
note  speech  at  the  Society  on  Sun 
day,  June  17.   Call  the  Society  for 
further  information  about  our  June- 
./teenth  celebrations. 
if.*.. 


WRITER'S  REVIEW 

All  writers  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  communities  from  which  they 
spring,  about  whom  they  write,  and 
who,  because  of  their  essence^  pro 
vide  the  blood  that  becomes  th*c  ink 
of  each  "best  selling"  volume. 
Given  this  accountability,  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  the  Society  to  be  able 
to  present  two  writers  this  Spring. 
The  first,  with  one  controversial 
book  to  her  credit,  was  MICHELE 
WALLACE.  The  other,  JAMES  BALDWIN 
with  a  history  of  over  thirty  years 
of  writing,  was  here  Hay  6.  Each 
participated  in  question  and  ans 
wer  sessions.  Out  of  these  sess 
ions  came  a  common  theme ;  we  are 
not  all  satisfied  with  the  "pro 
gress"  the  race  has  made  and  many 
of  us  have  serious  concerns  about 
the  future  of  our  communities. 

Ouite  cossibly  one  of  the  most  ter 
rifying  problems  in  the  Black  com 
munities  lies  not  in  the  loss  of 
Educational  Opportunity  programs 
through  the  Bakke  decision  of  the 
potential  loss  of  Affirmative  Ac 
tion  with  the  Weber  case  but  rather 
the  widening  gap  between  the  Black 
male  and  the  Black  female. In  her 
book,  MICHELE  WALLACE  writes:  "He 
(the  Black  man)  acts  as  though  he 
and  the  Black  woman  are  at  war,  as 
though  he  might  win  something  by 
her  destruction.  He  uses  the  debi 
litating  game  of  sexual  superiority 
as  a  substitute  for  establishing 
something  worthwhile. 

She  stated  that  her  intention  was 
to  set  up  a  dialogue  that  she  felt 
did  not  exist,  at  least,  that  she 
had  not  found  in  her  twenty-six 
years  of  experience.  She  also  felt 
that  the  "hostility"  that  has  met 
her  reflects,  rather  than  adds  to 
the  chasm  between  the  Black  rale 
and  female. 

Mr.  Baldwin  feels  that:  "The  dia- 
looue  between  us  for  all  these  oe- 
nerations  is  now  being  menaced. 
The  dialogue  between  Black  males 
and  Black  females,  until  this  hour 
has  never  been  a  public  matter.  It 
has  become  a  public  matter,  not 
out  of  concern  for  Black  males  and 
Black  females ,  it  is  out  of  con- 


Dedication 

This  year  the  Society  dedicates 
the  1979  Black  History  Week  Celebration 
"Black  Women:  The  Unsung  Heroines" 
to  FRANCES  WALKER  ROSTON  MILLER 

San  Francisco  African  American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society 


Ms.  Miller  was  born  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  She 
attended  public  school  in  Shreveport  and  then  went 
to  Southern  University  at  Baton  Rouge,  graduating 
in  May  1919.  She  taught  school  in  Shreveport  and 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Ms.  Miller  is  the  mother  of  four 
children,  eleven  grandchildren,  and  eight  great  grand 
children. 

Over  the  years  Ms.  Miller  has  worked  in  business, 
has  travelled  and  has  had  extensive  volunteer  civic 
endeavors. 

In  October  of  1954,  Ms.  Miller  was  instrumental 
in  developing  a  San  Francisco  Chapter  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History  at  1928  Page  Street.  In 
1955,  this  Chapter  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History  combined  efforts  with  Mr.  James  Herndon, 
Esquire,  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Club  and  established 
the  San  Francisco  Negro  Historical  and  Cultural 
Society.  The  Society's  name  was  changed  to  the 
San  Francisco  African-American  Historical  and 
Cultural  Society,  Inc.  in  1970. 

"My  only  hope  is  that 

throughout  the  years  the  Society 

will  stand  out  as  a  beacon  light 

for  the  generations  coming  on." 
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IrLsloncal    and  Outfural    bocicfy   of    San    Francisco,   I  TIC 

Association  for  the  Study  of  African-American  Life  and  History  680  McAllister  Street  •  San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Ancric.-in  Association  for  State  anj  Local  History 

Conference  of  California  Historical  Societies  Telephone  (415)  864- 


FOR    IMMEDIATE    RELEASE 


SOCIETY  TO  OFFER  AFRICAN 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  COURSE 

The  San  Francisco  African  American  Historical  and 
Cultural  Society,  680  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco, 
will  offer  a  one  yenx  course  entitled  New  World  African 
American  History  In  Relation  To  The  Present  and  The  Past, 
beginning  September  '72,  through  and  including  June  "73." 

The  course  v;ill  be  taught  by  Dr.  St.  Clair  Drake, 
Chairman,  Afro-American  Studies  Program,  Stanford  Univer 
sity. 

FOR  INFORMATION  AND  REGISTRATION,  CALL  THE  SOCIETY  AT  864-1010, 


V 


Si  •  ~\ 


CARTER  GODWIN  WOODSON  (1875-1950):  The  Father  of  Black  History* 

"If  a  race  has  no  history,  if  it  has  no  worthwhile  tradition,  it  becomes  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of 
the  world,  and  it  stands  in  danger  of  being  exterminated.  In  centuries  TO  come  when  scholars,  after 
forgetting  the  prejudices  of  their  age,  will  begin  to  research  for  the  whole  truth,  they  will  have  only  one  side 
of  the  Question  if  the  Negro  does  not  have  something  to  tell  of  his  own  story.  History  shows  that  one  race 
has  accomplished  about  as  much  good  as  any  other  in  fulfilling  its  destiny.  All  peoples  have  contributed  to 
the  making  of  our  civilization.  We  should  emphasize  not  Negro  history,  but  the  Negro  in  history.  What  we 
need  is  not  a  history  of  selected  races  or  nations,  but  the  history  of  the  world  void  of  national  bias,  race 
hate,  and  religious  prejudice.  Thorough  instruction  in  the  equality  of  races  can  bring  a  reign  of  brotherhood 
through  an  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  all  races,  creeds  and  colors.  In  such  a  millenium  the  achievements 
of  the  Negro  properly  set  forth  will  crown  him  as  a  factor  in  early  progress  and  a  maker  of  modern 
civilization. " 

The  above  was  part  of  Carter  Godwin  Woodson's  speech  to  inaugurate  "Negro  History  Week,"  February  7, 
1926.  Woodson  was  born  to  emancipated  slaves,  James  Henry  and  Anne  Eliza  (Riddle)  Woodson  on  December 
19,  1875,  in  Buckingham  County,  Virginia.  His  early  educational  outgrowth  was  encouraged  by  two  uncles— John 
Norton  and  James  Buchanan  Riddle-who  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  New  Canton.  His  interest  in  learning  was 
nurtured  also  through  reading  old  newspapers  to  his  fattier. 

In  1894.  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Woodson  entered  his  first  formal  educational  institution.  Douglass  High  School, 
in  Huntington.  West  Virginia.  However,  in  spite  of  entering  at  a  late  age,  he  finished  a  normal  four  year  high 
school  academic  period  in  two  years.  He  later  returned  to  this  same  school  in  1900  as  its  principal  and  signed  his 
sister's  diploma  when  she  graduated  in  1901.  Woodson  entered  Berea  College  in  Kentucky  in  1897,  which  was 
famous  at  that  time  because  of  its  "co-education  of  the  races."  After  four  years  of  irregular  attendance,  Woodson 
graduated  from  Berea  in  1903,  with  a  Litt.  B.  degree.  During  the  seven  year  period  from  1896  to  1903,  Woodson 
had  been  a  teacher  at  an  elementary  school  in  Winona  (Fayette  County),  West  Virginia  and  the  principal  of 
Douglass  High  School.  While  at  Douglass  (1900-1903),  he  spent  his  summers  studying  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

After  resigning  from  Douglass.  Woodson  received  and  accepted  an  offer  to  teach  English  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  an  annual  salary  of  51,200,00.  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  aboard  the  S.S.  Korea  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1903.  Woodson  was  stationed  at  San  Isidro,  province  of  Pangansinan,  on  the  island  of  Luzon.  He 
remained  in  the  Philippines  until  he  resigned  his  position  on  February  5.  1907.  Woodson  returned  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  finish  work  for  his  B.A.  degree,  which  he  obtained  in  June.  1907.  After  leaving  Chicago. 
Woodson  pursued  further  graduate  study  (M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908)  at  Harvard  University  in  the 
Department  of  History  and  Government.  He  obtained  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  1912. 

In  1922,  Woodson  retired  from  teaching  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  research  in  connection  with  the  Associa 
tion  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  (now  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and 
History,  ASALH).  He  had  organized  the  Association  in  1915.  It  was  the  first  organized  effon  of  Blacks,  as 
Woodson  stated,  "to  treat  the  records  of  the  race  scientifically  and  to  publish  the  findings  to  the  world."  The 
functions  of  this  Association  was  to  collect  sociological  and  historical  data,  to  publish  books  on  Black  life  and 
history,  to  promote  studies  in  this  field  through  schools  and  clubs  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  harmony 
between  the  races  interpreting  the  one  to  the  other.  This  effort  was  among  the  early  precursors  of  the  present-day 
Black  Studies  Programs. 

Woodson  brought  out  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Negro  History  on  January  1.  1916.  about  three  months 
after  the  organization  of  the  ASNLH  and  without  even  consulting  the  Executive  Council.  In  spite  of  the 
prediction  that  it  would  not  live,  it  has  continued  throughout  the  years,  and  not  a  single  issue  has  been  missed. 

In  1921,  Woodson  organized  the  Associated  Publishers,  a  private  publishing  corporation.  He  was  interested  in 
the  difficulties  which  Black  scholars  faced  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  their  researches. 

Carter  Woodson  deserves  the  title  of  "Father  of  Black  History"  as  can  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  sketch  of 
his  accomplishments.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some  thirty  books  for  teaching  the  Black  experience.  His 
rationale  for  the  observance  of  Black  History  Week  formed  part  of  his  philosophy: 

The  historian  is  the  prophet  looking  backward.  Providence  conceals  itself  in  the  details  of  human  affairs, 
but  becomes  unveiled  in  the  generalities  of  history.  Truth  comes  to  us  from  the  past,  then,  like  gold  washed 
down  from  the  mountains,  may  gather  out  of  history  a  policy  of other  men's  forepassed  miseries  with  our 
own  like  errors,  all  ill  deservings.  History  is  the  witness  of  the  times,  the  torch  of  truth,  the  life  of  memory, 
and  the  teacher  of  life,  the  messenger  of  antiquity.  It  is  clarified  experience.  According  to  Cervantes, 
history  is  the  depositors  of  great  actions,  the  witness  of  what  is  past,  the  example  and  the  instructor  of  the 
present,  and  the  monitor  of  the  future. 

-Elizabeth  L.  Parker 
•Reprinted  from  The  Praisesinger.  Volume  2.  No.  2  (February  1975) 
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A  NORTH  DAKOTA  FAMILY,  CIRCA.  1900  (See  Profile,  Pag*  6) 


The  Function  Of  A  Historical  Society  -  I 


In  cubby  holes  and  attics, 
"hope"  chests  and  family  bibles,  the 
records  of  Black  families  are  buried. 
Very  often  these  valuable  artifacts 
are  thrown  away  gratuitously,  and 
the  important  reconstruction  of  Black 
lives  are  lost  to~us  forever.   Many 
people  do  not  understand  the  value 
of  their  heritage;  do  not  understand 
that  the  lives  of  those  who  preceded 
us  were  full  of -excitement ,  and  con 
tained  information  which  would  in 
form  our  generation  of  the  paths  that 
may  be  profitable  for  us  to  take. 
The  slave  experience  of  Afro-Ameri-  . 
cans  continues  to  oppress  us.   We  are 
reluctant  to  look  back  forjfear  of 
confronting  the  awful  burSts  of  the 
past.   The  past  infuses  the  present 
with  meaning  and  allows  us  to  plan 
for  the  future.   Those  who  are 


locked  in  contemporary  times  per 
ceive  only  one  third  of  the  possi 
bilities  —  the  past  and  the  future 
are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  ironic  that  this  attitude  is 
precisely  that  which  aids  in  main 
taining  Afro-Americans  in  bondage. 
For,  by  not  grasping  the  meaning  of 
history,  we  allow  others  to  impose 
the:i.r  interpretation  of  our  heritage 
on  ..us ,  and  we  are  affected  by  the 
negative  perspective  of  historians 
who  do  not  have  our  interest  at 
heart.   Current  interpretations  of 
•the  function  and  structure  of  Black 
families  very  often  do  not  contain 
an  analysis  of  African  family  tra 
ditions  whicH-yill  influence  Afro- 
American  family*  structures  today. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  insist  that 
Black  people  in  the  New  World  are 
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new  peonle;  that  their  heritage  be- 
•^ins  with  enslavement;  and  that  fam 
ily  structures  are  basically  influ 
enced  by  the  Hew  TJorld  experience. 
And  while  this  is  par^ally  true: 
this  theff/s  ignores  the  fact  that 
culture  is  more  penetrating  than 
obvious  external  attributes  which  all 
can  see.   One  cannot  see  values  and 
ideas  beincr  transfeered  from  genera 
tion  to  generation.   One  can  only  see 
the  effects  of  such  transfering. "  The 
comparatively  recent  analysis  by 
Daniel  Moynihan  of  Black  families  may 
be  repugnant  to  many  Black  anthropol 
ogists  and  sociologist,  because  they 
do  not  recognize  their  own  situations 
•  in  his  -presentation.   Something  is 
missing.   Is  it  possible  that  that 
1 somethinn"  is  the  lack  of  developing 
a  theoretical  base  which  includes  in- 
fuential  family  strtictures  developed 
before  enslavement  —  the  extended 
family,  and  the  significance  of  ma- 
trilineal  descent  patterns,  etc;  or 
the  fact  that  the  study  -does  not  take 
into  account  the  influence  of  un 
attached  males  as  reaards  the  family 
situation?  Long  ago  we  ought  to  have 
learned  that  historical  interpreta 
tion  is  positive  when  the  interpreta 
tion's  attitude  to  the  materials  are 
positive.  . TMcsgh  historians  make  use 
of  scientific  methrodology  in  their 
analysis,  the  examination  of  social 
phenomena  remains  basically  a  process 
of  interpretation.   The  use  of  arti 
facts,  then  is  crucial.   The  function 
of  a  historical  society  is  to  pre 
serve  the  "stuff"  of  the  past  so 
that  interpreters  may  build  as  clear 
a  record  as  possible  of  the  past, 
allowinct  those  of  the  present  the 
advantage  -of  using  the  information  to 
define  and  determine  the  contempor 
ary  condition  and  make  plans  for  the 
future . 

If  the  reader  has  information  or 
artifacts  of  his  or  her  antecedants, 
th«  materials  ought  to  be  maintained 
a-  --luable  parts  of  our  lives.   The 
'•JSgSSptfical  Society  can  aid  in  putting 
t~-  bits  and  pieces  together  —  and 
together  we  may  be  able  to  assemble 
a  movinq  interpretation  of  a  people 
who  have  survived  with  enercry  and  in- 
telliaanca  and  with  a  continuing  af 
firmation  of  life. 

Marc  Primus 


MONTHLY  MEETING-  A  MEMORIAL  FOR 
NOAIJ  GRIFFIN,  SR. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Ray  Nance  announcec 
that  the  Monthly  Meeting  On  y-rch  . 
9th  w!n.l  be  a  Memorial  for  thelate 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
Noah  "Griffin,  Sr.  •  The  program  wi] 
be  as  follows:   Speakers:   Dr.  rf. 
Sherman  Savaae,  Historian  of  the 
Huntington  Library/Museum?  The  Hon 
orable  Judge  R.J.  Reynolds  of  the 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Court;  r^r. 
Robert  Thornton  and  Chaplain 
Snurgeon  J.  Mayfield,  ((who  is  a 
former  student  of  Mr.  Griffin) .   T^ 
Lowell  High  School  Solo  Ensemble 
under  the  direction  of  John  Land 
will  perform  accoiv.pa i  od  by  crui  tar- 
is  t  Edward  Tetrick.   Mr.  Danny 
Duncan  will  dance  to  the  music  df 
spirituals  and  gospels.   There  wil] 
also  be  musical  selections  by  Hoah 
Griffin,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  M.ildren  Simor 
Dianne. Feins tein,  "resident  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  will  make  a 
presentation  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  artifacts  of  Mary  Ellen 
Pleasant. 

IToah  Webster  Griffin,  Sr.  was 
born  March  29,  1996,  the  son  of 
Gilbert  and  Josephine  Griffin,  in 
Lake  Citfy,  Florida.   He  received  hi 
early  education  in  Florida ;  and  ob 
tained  an  A.B.  degree  in  1923  at 
Fisk  University;  a  M.A.  Degree  in 
1926  from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  and  matriculated  at  Indiana 
University. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  Professor  of 
Latin  at  Lincoln  University  from 
1023-1927;  Head  of  Department  of 
Educationaat  Prairie  View  Universit 
Texas,  19?7-1928;  Professor  of  Educ 
tion  at  Talladeaa  College,  Alabama, 
192^-1929;  Professor  of  Education, 
Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas  192 
1931. 

From  1938-1942  Mr.  Griffin 
served  as  Ssecutive  Director  of  the 
Florida  State  Teachers  Association. 
In  1937  Mr.  Griffin  brought  mandamu 
action  requesting  the  court  to  re 
quire  the  School  Board  to  pay  the 
same  salary  to  Black  Teachers  as  th 
being  paid  to  TThite  Teachers  with 
similac  qualifications.   Before  the 
case  could  be  brought  to  the  Suprern 
Court,  both  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Griffin  were 
fired  from  their  teaching  positions 
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Mary  Ellen  Pleasant: 

Mother  of  Civil  Rights  in  California 


While  Harriet  Tubman  was  serving  the  Union  Army 
as  scout  and  spy  during  the  Civil  War,  Mary  Ellen 
Pleasant  was  in  San  Francisco  championing  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  She  had  come  to  California 
along  with  the  gold  miners  who  rushed  to  the  West 
by  boat,  ox  team  or  muleback  in  1849.  She  made 
the  trip  from  Boston  by  ship  around  the  horn. 

Her  life  began  as  a  slave  in  Georgia.  She  was 
bought  by  a  planter  who  freed  her  and  later  gave 
her  passage  to  Boston.  There  she  married  Alex 
ander  Smith,  a  well-to-do  Cuban,  whose  home  in 
Boston  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  Abolitionists  of 
the  period.  Upon  his  death,  Mary  married  a  Mr. 
Pleasant  and  soon  embarked  for  California. 

She  had  promised  Smith  before  his  death  that 
a  part  of  his  estate  would  be  given  to  help  the 
cause  of  John  Brown.  She  returned  to  Boston  where 
arrangements  were  made  to  meet  the  fiery  cham 
pion  of  freedom  in  Windsor,  Canada,  and  give  him 
$30,000  of  her  late  husband's  capital.  When  John 
Brown  was  captured  and  arrested  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
a  note  was  found  on  his  person  which  was  sup 
posedly  written  by  Mary  Pleasant.  It  read:  "The  axe 
is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  When  the  first  blow  is 
struck,  there  wil!  be  more  money  to  help."  The 
message  was  signed  "WEP."  (Mrs.  Pleasant's  M  was 
made  to  look  like  a  W.)  While  government  agents 
were  searching  for  Brown's  co-conspirators,  Mary 
boarded  a  ship,  incognito,  to  San  Francisco. 

In  San  Francisco,  Mary  became  a  very  astute 
business  woman,  owning  and  operating  three 
laundry  shops  and  a  lavishly  furnished  boarding 
house  located  at  920  Washington  Street.  Boarding 
house  residents  and  guests  included  some  of  the 
most  prominent  people  of  early  San  Francisco.  She 
later  became  a  financier  for  Thomas  Bell  and 
moved  into  the  house  that  she  had  designed  and 
built  at  Bush  and  Octavia  streets. 


Mary  Ellen  was  known  for  hounding  illegal 
owners  of  slaves  once  they  were  in  California  and 
any  who  sought  to  flee  with  their  chattel.  The  fam 
ous  case  of  fugitive  slave  Archie  Lee  in  1857  was 
successful  partly  due  to  the  financing  of  his  defense 
by  Mary  Ellen  Pleasant. 

Without  waiting  to  be  called,  she  went  to  the 
aid  of  many.  In  1864,  this  indomitable  woman  filed 
suit  against  a  San  Francisco  streetcar  company 
which  refused  to  allow  black  people  to  ride.  It  was 
the  last  straw  and  the  first  lawsuit  of  its  kind  in  Cali 
fornia.  She  won  the  suit. 

Many  continued  to  lead  the  fight  for  full  citi 
zenship  for  blacks.  She  is  also  remembered  for  her 
role  during  the  Right  of  Testimony  battles  in  the 
late  1850s.  The  right  of  blacks  and  other  minorities 
to  testify  against  whites  was  eventually  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1863- 


Mary  Ellen  Pleasant  died  in  the  town  of  Napa, 
California,  in  1904.  She  is  buried  in  a  small  grave- 
site  in  Napa;  a  plaque  of  marble,  taken  from  the 
Bell  mansion  during  its  demolition,  marks  her  rest 
ing  place.  At  Octavia  and  Bush,  there  stands  a  grove 
of  eucalyptus  trees  she  planted.  At  the  foot  of  these 
trees,  in  a  small  park,  lies  another  plaque  placed  by 
the  Historical  and  Cultural  Societv  in  her  honor. 
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Society  Salutes  San  Francisco  Urban  Pioneers 

1837-1904 

San  Francisco  County  Fair 

July  28-31,  1983 
Community  History  Section 

"We  have  those  among  us  who  would  shine  in  any  sphere, 
and  shed  lustre  on  any  position,  however  high.  Some  of 
these  individuals  were  born  under  the  influence  of  slavery, 
some  may  have  been  slaves  themselves,  all  have  felt  the 
baneful  effects  of  that  prejudice  which  American  slavery 
engenders,  all!  All  have  suffered  that  martyrdom  of  the  soul 
which  the  colored  Americans  have  to  bear  when  they  aspire 
to  a  higher  status  than  that  of  a  serf.' 


•»* 


San  Francisco  Pacific  Appeal 
May  23, 1863 

'Collective  pronouns  have  been  substituted  for  gender  pronouns. 


Exhibit  Supporter* 

The  Jeremiah  B.  Sanderson  Museum  of  the  African  American  Historical 
and  Cultural  Society  extends  a  special  thank  you  to  those  whose  contri 
butions  make  this  exhibition  possible:  Daniel  Collins,  M.D.;  Pacific  Tele 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company;  Donald  Clark  Associates;  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company;  Allan  Williams,  Mary  Stewart  McCants  Trust;  the 
Kaddy Jackson  family.  African  American  Museums  Association;  Clarence 
Towers  Photography. 


The  individuals  and  organizations  who  have  made  the  lifelong  com 
mitment  to  protect,  preserve  and  promote  the  accurate  history  of  people 
of  African  descent  are,  at  the  opening  ceremony  at  the  fair,  to  be 
extended  an  acknowledgement  of  their  Life  Membership  in  the  Society: 
Mary  Davis;  James  Hemdon,  the  Officers  for  Justice;  Mary  Steward 
McCants  Trust;  Second  Saturday  Bridge  Club;  Mrs.  Sue  Bailey  Thurman; 
Vivian  Wiley. 


"A  people  without  knowledge  of  its  history  is  like  a  tree  without  roots. " 

—  Marcus  Garvey 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEGRO  HISTORICAL  &  CULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
1447  Fillmore  Street^ 


INC. 


The  San  Francisco  Negro  Historical  &  Cultural  Society,  founded  in 
1955,  is  a  non-profit  California  memVrfhip  organitation,  open  to  persons 
of  all  races  and  backgrounds  interested  in  the  study,  promotion  and  preserva 
tion  of  Negro  History  and  Culture.  The  Society  is  a  tax  exempt  educational 
and  charitable  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Society  is  a  member  and  affiliate  of  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History,  and  the  Conference  of  California  Historical 
Societies.  A  majority  of  the  Society's  membership  are  lay  Negro  people,  there 
are,  however,  amrng  the  members  every  race,  religion  and  ethnic  group  in 
San  Francipco.  Every  occupational  group,  domestics,  longshoremen,  transpor 
tation  workers,  teachers,  physicians,  attorneys,  pharmacists,  social  workers, 
students  and  youth  are  included  among  the  membership.  Institutional  members 
include  churches,  associations,  clubs,  historical  societies  and  libraries 
froa  throughout  the  nation,  for  example,  libraries  at  Fisk,  Lincoln  University 
(Missouri)  University  of  California,  Harvard,  Cornell  Universities,  etc. 

Purposes 

The  purposes  of  the  Society  are: 

To  correct  distortions  about  Negro  life  and  history. 

To  present  an  accurate  account  of  the  contribution  of  the  Negro 

people  to  world  culture  and  history. 
To  instill  pride  in  Negro  youth  for  their  heritage. 

All  activities  are  designed  to  promote  one  or  more  of  these  goals.  Our 
activities  are  divided  into  two  classes:  lectures  and  demonstrative  programs. 
Bach  month  we  hold  a  general  membership  neetingt  at  which  we  nay  have  a 
speaker,  a  book  review,  play  records,  show  films  or  slides,  or  hold  debates. 
Generally  the  speakers  come  from  the  Bay  Area  and  include  thinkers,  proponents 
of  any  body  of  opinion  found  in  the  Negro  community,  which  is  honestly  held  «d 
responsibly  presented.. 

Our  most  attractive  program  has  been  the  Annual  Negro  Cultural  Festivals 
Through  the  Festival  we  have  tried  to  tell  something  of  the  History  and  Cul^ 
ture  of  people  of  African  descent  who  live  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States,  by  presenting  their  food,  music  and  dances. 

We  publish  a  quarterly  Monograph  on  Negroes  in  the  West. 

Except  for  special  fund  raising  programs,  such  as  the  Cultural  Festival  and 
some  concerts,  all  of  our  programs  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Future 

Changed  conditions  have  created  a  demand  that  the  Society  improve  and  ex 
pand  its  work  and  facilities.  To  fulfill  these  demands  the  Society  wishes  to 
build  an  Afro-American  Trade  and  Cultural  Center  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
Fillmore  District.  San  Francisco  is  a  logical  cite  for  an  Afro-American  Cen 
ter  of  this  kind,  for  here  in  large  numbers  live  large  numbers  of  peoples 
from  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Our  Center  would  preserve  and  develop  the 
traditions  and  experiences  of  people  of  African  descent  so  as  to  enrich 
Northern  California;  It  would  complement  other  San  Francisco  Cultural  Centers 
an*  become  tangible  proof  thai  this  city  appreciates,  harmonize*  and  grows 
upon  diversity. 


Mail  to  S.  F.  Negro  Historical  &  Cultural  Society,  Inc..,  P.  0.  Box  15073,  San  Francisco  94115 
Name  


Address 

City 

State 


Zip  Code 


MEMBERSHIPS:    Individual 
Institution 
Contributing 
Sustaining 

Donation: 


$4.00  

$12.00  

$25.00 

From  $50.00 


(Contributions  to  tne  Society  are  tax  deductible) 


(Meetings  are  held  every  second  Sunday  of  the  month  at  1447  Fillmore  Street) 
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James  Herndon,  Attorney  at  Law 

San  Francisco,  CA,  May  3,  1986 

(Herndon  =  JH;  Hampton  =  CH) 

CH:   This  is  a  recording  of  an  oral  interview  with  Attorney  James  Herndon  in 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  on  May  3,  1986.   This  interview  is  related  to 
product  of  developing  historical  information  regarding  the  San  Francisco 
African-American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society.   I'd  appreciate  start 
ing  this  interview,  attorney  Herndon,  with  you  giving  me  some  information 
regarding  your  family.   What  part  of  the  country  did  your  family  come 
from  when  they  came  to  San  Francisco? 

JH:   My  family  never  came  to  San  Francisco. 
CH:   They  never  came  to  San  Francisco. 

JH:   I'm  a  southerner,  born  and  raised  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.   I  was  the  only 
and  oldest  boy  in  a  family  of  one  boy  and  seven  girls.   My  mother  was  a 
housewife  and  a  domestic.   My  father,  like  most  of  the  men  in  my  family, 
had  been  miners.   Quite  often  my  father  was  unemployed. 

CH:   Was  that  a  coal  miner? 

JH:   Yes,  Coal.   And  I  later  learned  that  many  of  the  men  in  my  family  probab 
ly  became  miners  under  the  convict  labor  system  that  existed  in  Alabama 
and  many  parts  of  the  south  after  the  Civil  War  and  so  that  tradition 
continued.   I  was  raised  in  Birmingham  and,  after  graduation  from  high 
school,  I  went  over  to  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta  where  I  took  a  BA  in 
history.   I  was  in  that  great  class  at  Morehouse  of  1948  and  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  our  class  was,  of  course,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
From  there  I  went  to  Howard  University  where  I  earned  the  LLD  degree  and 
after  graduating  from  Howard  University  Law  School,  I  decided  that  I  did 
not  want  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  so  I  worked  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
printer,  a  trade  that  I  had  learned  in  high  school.   It  was  with  this 
trade  that  I  financed  ray  education  at  Morehouse  and  at  Howard  University. 
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Finally,  in  1953,  I  quit  my  job  at  the  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office  and  started  across  this  country,  traveling  first  up  to  Canada,  and 
then  back  out  to  the  midwest,  with  no  particular  destination  in  mind 
other  than  to  come  out  to  San  Francisco  and  see  California.   Several 
months  later,  I  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  worked  for  a  time  at  a  Jewish 
newspaper  there  in  Los  Angeles,  and  then  in  November  of  1953,  I  came  to 
San  Francisco. 

CH:   What  was  the  name  of  the  Jewish  newspaper? 
JH:   I  can't  remember. 
CH :   OK . 

JH:   It  was  at  a  community  newspaper  there  in  Los  Angeles.   I  think  it  was 

sponsored  by  the  Jewish  community  agencies  there  in  Los  Angeles.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  typographical  union,  and  so  it  was  quite  easy  in  those  days 
to  come  across  the  country  and  find  employment  in  any  of  the  union  shops. 

CH:   And  what  caused  you  to  want  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  once  you  arrived 
here? 

JH:   Two  things.   I  couldn't  think  of  any  better  place  to  go  and  secondly,  I 

found  the  climate  in  San  Francisco  quite  hospitable  to  many  things  that  t 
was  interested  in.   You  must  remember  in  1953  we  were  in  the  height  of 
the  McCarthy  period  and  there  was  a  certain  freedom  and  courage  in  San 
Francisco  that  did  not  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

CH:   Having  engaged  in  that  kind  of  activity,  was  that  one  of  the  motivators 
for  you  to  become  involved  in  an  organization  that  led  to  working  with 
the  society? 

JH:   Originally  what  happened,  if  we  may  discuss  for  a  couple  of  minutes  the 
reasons  for  organizing  the  organization  that  eventually  became  the  San 
Francisco  African-American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society,  we  must  look 
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first  of  all  at  the  social  context  of  that  time.   In  1953,  we  were  eight 
years  past  the  close  of  World  War  II,  a  great  war  that  had  been  fought 
for  the  dream  of  freedom  and  equality  that  many  people  had.   If  you 
remember,  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  had  a  double  V  campaign — victory  at  home 
and  victory  abroad. 

CH:   I  sure  do. 

JH:   Victory  over  facism  abroad  and  victory  over  racism  in  the  United  States. 
And  so  the  McCarthy  period  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  black  aspirations  in 
that,  quite  often,  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  black  equality  was 
equated  with  communism.   This  was  a  time  when  James  Byrne,  former  Secre 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  was  arguing  for  ballots  for  Bulgar 
ians,  but  in  his  home  state  of  South  Carolina,  black  people  were  denied 
sufferage.   The  State  Supreme  Court  issued  its  great  decision  in  Brown 
vs.  the  Board  of  Education  outlawing  segregation  in  public  schools.   In 
then  in  1955,  there  was  the  Bandoon  Conference  in  Indonesia  where  all  of 
the  colored  peoples  of  the  world  got  together  and  talked  about  building  a 
new  world.   These  currents  had  some  influence  on  our  thinking  and  the 
thinking  of  many  young  blacks  who  were  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time. 
Most  of  us  were  new  in  the  area,  and  so  quite  often,  we  would  gather  on 
Saturday  nights  for  social  affairs.   But  invariably,  the  social  affair 
evolved  into  discussion  of  the  race  problem.   We  never  had  enough  time  so 
we  decided  to  form  an  organization  which  would  give  form  and  structure 
and  discipline  to  these  di.scussions  that  we  were  having  at  parties  on 
Saturday  night.   And  thus  we  began  the  San  Francisco  African. . .no,  not 
African-American  at  that  time... we  just  began  to  discuss  these  things  on 
Sunday.   Eventually,  we  called  the  organization  the  San  Francisco  Negro 
Historical  and  Cultural  Society. 

CH:   I  see,  because  Negro  was  the  key  word  at  that  time. 

JH:   We  were  Negroes  in  those  days.   We  had  not  progressed. 

CH:   At  those  meetings,  what  were  some  of  the  major  things  that  that  particular 
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group  did  as  far  as  bringing  cultural  activities  to  the  community? 

JH:   Well,  we  were  primarily  a  discussion  group.   There  was  a  void  in  the 

black  community  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time.   There  was  no  group  in  the 
city  that  was  concerned  with  the  serious  analysis  and  discussion  of  world 
forces  from  our  historical  perspective,  and  how  these  forces  impacted  on 
us.   So,  oh,  for  three  or  four  years,  we  had  discussion  groups,  primarily 
discussion  groups  about  current  events,  historical  works,  literature  and 
things  of  that  sort.   So  we  didn't  do  a  great  deal  in  the  community. 

CH:  I  see.  I  understand  that  in  some  conversations  with  people  in  the  Soci 
ety,  there  was  one  time  that  the  society  either  did  reviews  of  movies  or 
books  or  something  for  some  organization.  Are  you  aware  of  any  of  this? 

JH:   Oh  yes.   But  let  me  follow  your  outline  and  talk  about  the  purposes. 

When  the  organization  was  formally  structured,  the  major  purpose  was  to 
present  a  true  account  of  the  role  and  contributions  of  people  of  African 
descent  in  history.   Underlying  all  of  this  was  the  desire  to  show  that 
black  people  were  not  passive  in  history;  they  were  active  actors  and 
doers  and  very  important  in  that  connection  was  to  show  that  the  masses 
of  black  people,  rather  than  individuals,  were  the  key  to  the  history  of 
black  people.   And  then  secondly,  the  objective  was  to  promote  the  study 
and  appreciation  of  our  art,  culture  and  history.   Finally,  connect  this 
tie  between  all  peoples  of  African  descent.   Now,  as  the  group  grew  a 
little  older,  the  African. . .the  San  Francisco  Negro  Historical  and  Cul 
tural  Society  merged  with  another  group,  and  that  group  was  called  Our 
Author's  Study  Club.   That  was  an  organization  that  had  been  founded  pri 
marily  by  Mrs.  Frances  Miller.   They  were  older  people,  much  more  stable, 
had  more  connections  than  we  did.   One  of  our  members,  Rev.  Charles 
Gillimorgan,  was  the  associate  minister  at  First  AME  Zion  Church  which 
was  then  over  on  Webster  Street,  and  he  was  the  teacher  in  that  group;  he 
was  the  leader.   But  he  was  also  a  member  of  our  group.   Now  if  you  want 
to  talk  about  activities  and  programs,  effective  programs,  I  think  the 
most... one  of  the  most  effective  programs  we  had  have  been  those  programs 
on  Africa.   Africa  was  always  a  major  focus  of  the  San  Francisco  African- 
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American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society.   And  why?   Modern  slavery  and 
racism  began  with  the  oppression  in  Africa,  and  we  have  adopted  the 
version,  the  view  of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  black  community,  both  at 
community,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  freedom  for  African-Americans 
will  come  only  when  Africa  is  free.   And  all  parts  of  Africa — north, 
east,  south  and  west.   And  so,  we've  had  a  multitude  of  programs  on 
Africa.   In  1960  when  there  was  this  great  wave  of  newly  independent 
African  nations  being  born,  we  brought  Ambassador  Harn ,  who  was  the  Gana- 
yan  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  (guessing  at  names  and  spelling)  out 
as  our  Negro  History  Week  speaker.   We've  made  forums  available  for  all 
of  the  speakers  that  ZANU  could  afford  us — Zimbabway  African  National 
Union  which  eventually  became  the  ruling  party  in  Zimbabway.   And  then 
some  years  ago,  Mary  Louise  Hooper,  a  white  Quaker  who  was  one  of  our 
members,  went  to  South  Africa  and  worked  with  Chief  Lakoolie.   When  Mrs. 
Hooper  was  expelled  from  the  country,  she  came  back  to  San  Francisco  and 
began  a  whole  series  of  programs  and  activities,  generating  support  for 
the  liberation  movement  in  South  Africa.   Clothing  were  raised,  money, 
medicine.   The  Historical  Society  and  its  members  participated  in  many  of 
those.   In  1961  when  the  occurrence,  the  slaughter  of  Sharpville,  the 
Historical  Society  had  a  memorial.   We  marched  on  the  British  Consulate 
on  a  Saturday,  and  on  the  next  day  we  had  a  memorial  over  at  Macedonia 
Baptist  Church.   Harris  Scofield,  the  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  and  William  Chester  who  was  then  the  Northern  California  Director 
of  the  IOWU  were  our  two  speakers.   Over  the  years,  we've  had  a  strong 
relationship  with  the  liberation  movement  in  Kenya.   One  of  the  very 
first  things  that  the  society  did  after  the  merger  of  the  two  groups  was 
to  raise  money  and  to  support  a  young  Kenyan  that  the  South  Berkeley  Com 
munity  Church  was  bringing  to  Berkeley  to  study  at  the  University  of 
California.   That  chap's  name  was  Wilson  Mafunga.   We  contributed  $500  to 
that  effort,  and  the  church  was  just  overwhelmed  and  surprised  because  we 
didn't  know  the  young  man.   And  then  there  was  Jim  Minor  in  Kenya  who  did 
a  number  of  things  for  us.   The  first  public  program  which  the  society 
had  was  a  book  review  of  a  book  that  was  written  on  the  so-called  Mau  Mau 
Rebellion  in  Kenya,  "Something  of  Value."   Edith  Austin,  who  was  a  repor 
ter  for  the  Sun  Reporter,  and  Dikiano  Kiano  reviewed  that  book  at  the 
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Sacramento  Public  Library  in  San  Francisco.   That  was  the  very  first  pub 
lic  program  we  had.   Kiano  was  the  first  Kenya  African  who  earned  a  Ph.D. 
over  at  Berkeley.   He  later  went  back  to  Kenya  and  became  a  minister  in 
the  government  there.   Mongi  Injarogi  who  was  a  student  in  the  Stanford 

Medical  School  and  a  cousin  of  General  Kinyata,  was  a  participant  in  many 
of  the  activities  of  the  society.   He  later  became  foreign  minister  and 
defense  minister  of  Kenya.   And  so  this  is  part  of  that  whole  series 
we've  had  on  Africa. 

CH:   Did  the  society  at  one  time  have... at  least  as  I  understand  it,  they  had 
the  Liberian,  the  president  of  Liberia  over  here  when,  oh... I  think 
Talbot  was  president  at  that  time. 

JH:   I  don't  recall  the  society  ever  having  sponsored  the  president  of 
Liberia. 

CH:   I  was  thinking  that  he  was  here  at  one  time  and... 

JH:   There  might  have  been  some  house  reception  for  him,  but  I  don't  recall  a 
public  program. 

CH:   In  the... what  has  been  the  society's  involvement  with  other  community 
organizations  as  they've  moved  through  this  process  of... 

JH:   I've  only  talked  about  one  program.   Do  you  want  me  to  talk  about  any 
more? 

CH:   Yes,  sure. 

JH:   Another  series  of  programs  we  had  that  I  thought  made  a  significant  im 
pact  were  the  Negro  Cultural  Festivals.   In  these  cultural  festivals,  we 
tried  to  present  to  the  black  community  the  art,  the  music,  the  food  and 
the  dances  of  the  peoples  of  African  descent  from  Africa,  the  Caribbean, 
and  the  United  States.   And  so  we  started  up  at  Jackson's  Nook  with 
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various  foods.   The  African  chaps  would  come  in  and  prepare  their  food. 
The  West  Indians  would  do  the  same  thing  and  African-Americans .   Eventu 
ally,  we  had  a  series  of  those  cultural  festivals  at  the  Russian  Center, 
at  a  theater  over  on... the  Harding  Theater  over  on  Divisidero.   The  most 
outstandings  ones  were  at  the  Hall  of  the  Flowers  where  we  did   Fly 
Blackbird  and  sometimes  those  programs  were... they  were  well  attended;  we 
often  made  money  on  them.   And  then... 

CH:   What  happened  to  the  cultural  programs?   That  sounds  like  a  very  effec 
tive  approach  to  provide  the  community  with  input  from  the  society. 

JH:   Well,  I  think  that  the  novelty  of  the  programs  at  that  time  attracted  a 
lot  of  attention.   Other  groups  began  to  do  similar  types  of  things,  and 
I  think  the  interest  waned  on  the  part  of  our  members  because  it  was  a 
lot  of  work.   And  then  we  had  the  Black  History  Week  program. 

CH:   Now  that  was  before  we  had  Black  History  Month. 

JH:   Yeah.   It  was  called  Negro  History  Week  in  those  days.   During  the  week, 
we  would  select  one  theme  and  all  of  the  programs  for  that  whole  week — 
the  exhibits — would  focus  around  that  theme.   We  placed  exhibits  at  the 
main  branch  of  the  public  library  and  in  the  Market  Street  display  win 
dows  of  the  Emporium,  and  we  brought  all  kinds  of  permanent  speakers  out 
here.   Through  these  Negro  History  Week  programs,  I  think  the  society 
played  a  major  role  in  raising  the  level  of  appreciation  and  the  consci 
ousness  about  what  black  people  had  done  in  history.   Among  the  speakers 
we  brought  were  Lawrence  Reddick  who  was  a  historian;  he  was  a  librarian 
at  Alabama  State  Teacher's  College  at  the  time  of  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boy 
cott.   We  brought  Charlotta  A.  Bass  up  from  Los  Angeles.   She  had  run  on 
the  Progressive  Party's  ticket  for  Vice  President  in  1952  with  Vint 
Alaman,  and  was  the  editor  of  the  California  Eagle.   And  then  we  had 
Lauren  Miller  to  come  up  from  Los  Angeles,  and  Price  Cobb ,  among  the  peo 
ple  who  spoke  for  us  (guessing  at  spelling  of  names).   Then  we  had  a  ser 
ies  of  programs  called  Negro  Heritage  Series  at  which  we  tried  to 
increase  the  appreciation  of  this  community  for  the  music,  the  poetry  of 
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black  composers  and  lyricists.   One  year  we  brought  the  late  Dr.  William 

Grant  Still  for  that  series.   That  program  was  held  at  the  First  Unitar 
ian  Church  and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  Orchestra  played  the  music  on 
that  Sunday.   The  whole  idea  was  to  broaden  the  appreciation  for  blacks 
who  were  seriously  working  in  various  art  fields,  but  about  whom  our  com 
munity  knew  very  little  or  nothing.   Out  of  that  series  came  the  Afro- 
American  Folkloric  Troupe,  some  young  black  people  here  in  this  town  who 
were  interested  in  the  poetry,  the  dramatic  poetry  of  black  people.   And 
they  eventually  went  to  New  York  where  they  had  some  degree  of  success. 
And  among  the  members  of  that  group  was  a  young  man,  Pete  Davay,  who 
later  came  back  and  at  one  time  was  the  executor  of  the  society,  but  he 
had  his  start  right  here  with  us  in  San  Francisco.   Now  we've  moved  a 
great  deal  from  this  kind  of  awareness  so  that  presently,  it  seems  to  me 
the  society  is  just  totally  missing  many  opportunities.   April  29th  was 
the  87th  birthday  of  Duke  Ellington.   The  United  States  Post  Office 
issued  a  commemorative  stamp  for  the  greatest  composer  I  think  that  this 
country  has  produced,  and  our  organization  had  nothing,  had  nothing 
around  Duke  Ellington.   Privately  we  had  a  series  of  programs  around 
California  pioneers  where  we  tried  to  emphasize  for  the  community  the 
role  of  black  people  in  shaping  California.   I'm  sure  you're  familiar 
with  what  we've  done  around  Mary  Ellen  Pleasant  Leidersdorf  Cruises. 
And  then  there  were  a  group  of  black  pioneers  up  in  Yolo  County  at  a 
little  town  called  Gwenda.   Their  descendants  still  live  in  Gwenda,  and 
for  four  or  five  years  we  would  go  up  to  Gwenda  and  have  a  joint  program 
at  the  Grange  Hall  commemorating  the  contributions  that  the  black  people 
made  in  settling  Gwenda,  Yolo  County.   Eventually,  a  lot  of  good  things 
came  of  it.   We  of  course  had  a  series  of  study  groups  where  books  were 
discussed.   Most  of  our  programs  would  fall  in  that  range.   We  also  had 
the  Fredrick  Douglass  Memorial  Picnics  where  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of 
every  year,  we  would  have  a  picnic  where  someone,  most  often  Joe  Johnson, 
would  read  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  that  Fred  Douglass  delivered  in 
1857  in  Rochester.   And  then  we  would  have  an  old  fashioned  picnic  with 
games  for  kids,  free  barbeque,  free  homemade  ice  cream  and  lemonade. 

CH:   That's  a  wealth  of  various  programs  that  the  society  has  had  and  I  wonder 
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if  you  would  comment  again  about  your  opinion  as  to  how  the  society  is 
operating  at  this  point  in  time. 

JH:   Well,  I  think  the  society  is  dying  a  slow  death.   It  seems  to  me  that 

presently  there  is  a  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  what  history  is  all 
about,  and  what  a  black  historical  society  should  be  endeavoring  to  do. 
There  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  widespread  tendency  in  the  black  community, 
including  in  the  historical  society,  a  refusal  to  study  and  to  read. 

There  is  an  extreme  hostility  and  distaste  for  thought  and  ideas.   And 
there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  what  is  required  to  build  and  sus 
tain  an  institution.   In  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of  people  have 
become  affiliated  with  the  society  who  are  concerned  about  the  prestige, 
about  the  pay  that  they  may  derive  from  working  at  the  society;  and  there 
is  a  tendency,  in  my  judgment,  to  exploit  the  society  for  some  social  or 
political  gain. 

CH:   Well,  do  you  have  some  suggestions  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  continue 
the  effectiveness  of  the  society  and  promote  its  continued  survival? 

JH:   I  think  there  has  to  be  honesty.   There  has  to  be  a  commitment  to  trying 
to  understand  what  the  history ...  first  of  all,  what's  taking  place  in  the 
world  we  live  in  today,  and  to  see  how  what's  happening  in  the  world 
today  relates  to  what's  happened  in  the  past.   To  connect  the  present 
with  the  past.   And  I  don't  think  you  do  that  by  not  reading;  you  have  to 
study  and  read.   The  history,  it  involves  a  whole. . .everything. . .music, 
art,  science,  culture.   If  you  were  to  ask  the  leaders  of  the  historical 
society  right  now,  what  are  the  last  two  books  that  you  have  read  about 
black  people... or  what  are  the  last  two  books  that  you've  read  in  gen 
eral?   Without  some  idea  of  what's  taking  place,  there's  no  way  you  can 
provide  leadership.   We  have  this  tremendous  struggle  taking  place  in 
South  Africa.   Just  fundamental  struggle.   How  many  programs  has  the  his 
torical  society  sponsored  to  try  to  provide  some  understanding  of  what's 
taking  place  in  South  Africa  and  how  it  may  relate  to  us?   How  many  do 
you  recall? 
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CH:   Only  one  that  you  and  I  are  both  familiar  with.   Remember  when  Bill  Bell 
directed  it  and  they  had  the  Afrikaner,  white  guy,  from  South  Africa  at 
the  meeting  and  we  almost  had  to  protect  him  to  get  him  out  of  there. 

JH:   And  some  fellas  came  by  and  broke  the  meeting  up. 

CH:   That's  right,  that's  right.   But  in  recent  months  since  it  has  been  on 
the  world  stage,  1  don't  remember  anything  that  we  had  that... 

JH:   One... Shoba  came  down  and  talked  about  that.   That's  our 

right  in  history.   That  is  tied  in  with  the  concept  of  Africa  must  be 
free  before  we  can  be  free  here. 

CH:   ...before  we  can  be  free .. .definitely . 

JH:   And  we  have  programs  along  fashion  shows.   I  mean,  there  are  a  thousand 
organizations  that  can  sponsor  fashion  shows,  but  what  does  a  fashion 
show  have  to  do  with  the  liberation  of  the  black  people? 

CH:   The  number  of  exhibits  that  they  have  of  artists  and  that  type  of  thing, 
but  when  we  have  a  title  of  the  society  that's  the  African-American 
Historical  and  Cultural  Society,  I  have  to  agree  with  you;  the  historical 
portion  of  it  is  quite  lacking. 

JH:   We  need  to  have  something  that  would  help  our  people  at  this  time.   As  I 
see  it,  we're  in  a  stage. . .we" re  on  the  edge  of  a  great  social  change  in 
this  country. . .technology  (end  of  side  one).   The  forms  of  traditional 
work  that  we  have  done,  those  jobs  are  being  eliminated.   I  came  to  San 
Francisco  working  as  a  printer.   I  worked  over  at  the  Chronicle  as  a 
linotype  operator.   That  trade  is  obsolete. 

CH:   You're  absolutely  right. 

JH:   A  lot  of  blacks  who  have  worked  as  longshoremen,  those  jobs  are  being 

automated.   Even  the  graphics  now.   They're  computerizing  the  graphics. 
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I  go  to  the  County  Courthouse  now  and  try  to  look  at  the  index,  and 
they're  on  microfilm  and . . . in  order  for  me  to  learn  this  and  to  use  these 
new  processes,  I  feel  like  I  have  to  go  back  to  school  and  learn  all  over 
again.   How  do  black  people .. .what  are  we  doing  to  understand  these 
processes  and  to  try  to  equip  our  community  to  deal  with  these  changes? 
We  just  can't  ignore  them. 

CH:   Well,  I  think,  your  concern  there  and  speaking  of  just  black  periodicals, 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  address  just  that  specific  issue.   Black 
Enterprise.   I  don't  even  see  that  the  society... so  here  we're  talking 
about  keeping  up  with  the  current  printed  media  to  provide  information. 
There  are  a  number  of  black  television  shows  that  are  on  tape  that  could 
become  a  part  of  the  society's  archives  and  be  used  for  study  sessions. 
You've  indicated  where  you  formerly  did  a  number  of... carried  out  a  num 
ber  of  study  activities.   So  I  think  that  those  kinds  of  things  could  be 
effective.   But  through  your  experience  of  working  with  those  areas  and 
the  other... I  think  of  extreme  importance,  you  continue  working  with  us 
I'm  sure  will  help  address  some  of  those  issues.   But  the  other  factor 
that  has  concerned  me  and  I'm  sure  a  number  of  people  is  the  difficulty 
in  the  society  maintaining  a  permanent  location.   I  just  wonder  if  you 
have  any  comments  on  that. 

JH:   Well,  I  learned  a  very  important  lesson  when  I  was  at  Morehouse  College. 
Dr.  Mays  once  telling  us  about  an  experience  he  had  when  he  was  in  Eur 
ope.   I  think  he  had  gone  to  Heidelburg  or  some  place  like  that.   He  was 
looking  for  Heidelburg,  and  he  asked  someone,  where  is  this  great  univer 
sity?   They  said  you're  right  in  the  center  of  it.   He  looked  around  and 
saw  very  few  buildings.   And  he  concluded  that  the  building  is  not  the 
important  thing.   It's  what  you  do... the  quality  of  what  you  do  in  the 
building.   Now,  in  the  days  when  the  society  had  its  most  meaningful  pro 
grams,  in  my  judgment,  it  had  no  paid  staff;  all  of  the  work  was  done  by 
volunteers.   And  most  of  the  time  it  did  not  have  a  physical  plant.   So 
the  buildings  are  not  important  if  you've  really  got  the  quality  of  some 
thing  going.   Jesus  Christ  built  no  churches;  he  built  no  temples.   And 
yet,  the  ideas  that  he  stood  for  influence  and  direct  people  even  until 
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today... two  thousand  years  later.   The  building  is  not  the  important 

thing.   It's  the  way  you  look  at  the  problem  or  the  question.   In  my 
judgment,  there  is  still  a  form  of  mental  slavery  in  the  black  community. 
And  one  of  the  main  things  the  historical  society  should  be  striving  to 
do  is  liberate  the  black  mind,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  growing  num 
ber  of  people  in  the  black  community  who  see  what's  really  valuable.   A 
fashion  show  has  no  social  value  in  the  fundamental  sense.   Did  you  also 
want  me  to  talk  about  some  of  the  people  who  have  been  early. . . 

CH:   Yes,  I  surely  would  appreciate  it,  considering  all  the  various  activities 
that  the  society  participated  in  and  the  people  that  have  been  brought 
here.   I'm  sure  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  still  in  the  city  or 
that  have  been  in  the  city  out  of  the  black  community,  and  even  in  the 
white  community,  that  contributed  to  the  programs  you  talked  about. 

JH:   Now  I  don't  think,  from  my  point  of  view,  individuals  are  not  the  most 

important  thing.   I  happen  to  believe  that  history  is  not  what  great  men 
do;  it's  a  mass  process.   Until  we  have  analyzed  the  class  background  and 
the  composition  of  the  various  people  who  went  into  the  society,  because 
then  we  can  see  the  strength,  the  support  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  soci 
ety  today.   Originally,  the  society  was  composed  of... The  Negro  Histori 
cal  and  Cultural  Society. . .young  people,  students;  some  of  us  had  just 
come  out  of  school;  some  of  us  were  still  in  school.   And  then  there  was 
a  working  class  component,  and  later  there  were  liberal  and  radical 
whites  who  might  not  have  been  members  but  were  supportive.   One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  about  the  early  days  of  the  society  is  that  the 
prominent  black  bourgeoisie  was  at  best,  non-supportive  and  got  awful 
critical.   They  took  the  position  that  we  had  come  out  to  California  to 
get  away  from  race,  and  we  wanted  to  be  integrated.   They  didn't  want  to 
do  anything  about  the  society  except  for  Carlton  Goodlet.   Carlton 
Goodlet  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  society  from  the  very  beginning. 
Richard  Bancroft  who  is  now  a  judge  on  the  Superior  Court  in  Alameda 
County,  Noal  Griffin,  Sr.,  and  Zoo  Goosby. . .except  for  those,  there  was 
no  initial  support  in  the  prominent  established  black  leadership.   There 
was  a  tendency  on  the  old  San  Franciscos  to  be  integrationists ,  to  get 
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away  from  being  black.   Many  of  the  early  young  members  of  the  society 
had  been  associated  with  Fellowship  Church,  Howard  Thurman's  church. 
People  like  Joyce  and  Jim  Clark,  Charles  Dimwater,  Lamar  Adams,  Francis 
Dillingham.   And  here  you  should  always  be  very  careful  in  mentioning 
names  because  if  you  talk  about  some  people  being  very  important,  the 
question  is  raised,  by  what  standards?   Then  if  you  overlook  someone,  you 
know,  you  have  problems.   People  like  Louise  Jacobs,  Jerry  Johnson,  and  a 
young  woman  by  the  name  of  Onita  Hicks;  she's  now  a  doctor  and  teaches  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  the  old  Westbury  Campus.   But  she 
came  up  through  the  society,  later  went  to  Columbia  where  she  earned  her 
bachelors,  masters  and  doctors  in  American  Literature.   She's  a  good 
friend  of  Ethyl  Mann's.   And  then  there  were  the  Africans  like  Mashu 
Demolay,  Wasi  Amanyu  and  Herasi  Anjakama.   The  latter  three  were  from 
Nigeria.   Among  the  unsung  key  people  are  Mrs.  Frances  Miller  who  was  a 
school  custodian,  a  very  active  club  and  churchwoman  with  a  wide  range  of 
acquaintances  who  could  open  doors,  sell  tickets,  and  get  the  sustained 
support  from  a  multitude  of  people  that  I  couldn't  get  and  none  of  the 
younger  people  could  get.   She  was  dependable,  had  the  staying  power;  she 
was  very  inspirational;  she  was  able  to  see  the  whole  picture  and  to 
develop  compromises  that  were  required  to  build  and  sustain  institutions. 
She  had  a  sense  of  institution  building.   And  that  is  what  the  present 
leadership  of  the  society  lacks — a  sense  of  building  institution.   There 
were  people  like  Mrs.  Frances  Allbriar  from  Berkeley,  Mr.  Lonnie  Chavez 
who  was  a  retired  longshoreman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson;  Mrs.  Lita  Ransom, 
Bernice  Johnson,  Bernice  Crockett,  Madeline  Rhone  and  Laura  Thomas.   Now 
some  of  these  people  had  not  finished  high  school,  but  you  always  had  a 
sense  that  they  had  the  utmost  integrity.   Mrs.  Johnson  was  our  treasurer 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  she  would  come  to  the  annual  meeting  with 
slips  of  paper  and  making  her  report,  but  you  always  knew  that  your  money 
was  well  protected.   We  didn't  have  the  kind  of  skullduggery  we  have  in 
the  society  about  money.   One  of  the  early  people  who  was  important  was  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Herbert  Brown  who  was  with  the  old  Shasta  Lodge. 

CH:   Is  that  the  Masons? 
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JH:   I'm  not  sure  what  they  are.   But  they  had  a  place  over  on  Pacific  Avenue 
near  Geary,  and  Herb  Brown  arranged  for  us  to  hold  our  Sunday  afternoon 
meetings  in  this  Shasta  Lodge  facility.   Later,  Walt  Duncan  arranged  for 
us  to  meet  at  Macedonia,  so  we  met  at  Macedonia  for  many  years.   And  then 
we  came  over  to  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church  which  was  at  Page  and 
Dustin.   From  there  we  moved  to  Howard  Presbyterian  Church  where  we  met 
for  many  years.   And  then  there  was  this  marvelous  lady,  Elena  Albert. 
You  know  about  her? 

CH:   Yeah.   Go  right  ahead  because  I  just  had  the  pleasure  and  luxury  of 
meeting  and  working  with  the  society. 

JH:   Mrs.  Albert  was  a  woman  who  never  had  much  money,  and  this  is  the  reason 
I  always  objected  to  these  prices  that  exclude  people.   She  never  had 
much  money,  but  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  society  than  Mrs.  Albert.   And  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  an 
organization  that  rationed  culture  and  history  from  a  person  like  Mrs. 
Albert  on  the  basis  of  whether  you  do  or  do  not  have  money.   She  devel 
oped  a  series  of  programs  around  the  Black  Madonnas,  around  the  Cali 
fornia  pioneers,  Mary  Ellen  Pleasant.   She  established  the  Leidersdorf 
Cruises  where  we  went  out  on  the  bay  and  traced  the  voyage  of  the  Sitma, 
the  first  steamship  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay.   She  got  representatives 
from  the  Russian  Consulate  to  participate  in  that  program  because  that 
steamship  had  been  bought  from  the  Russians.   She  just  opened  up  so  many 
doors.   Of  course,  there  was  Vanetta  Lane  and  Madison  Harvey  who  would 
come  over  from  the  East  Bay  and  Ethel  and  Eva  Nance  who  were  actors. 
Now,  there  are  some  white  people  who  have  made  some  very  important  con 
tributions  to  the  society  that  we  don't  know  about.   The  Graphics  Arts 
Workshop.   If  you  go  down  to  the  society  now,  you'll  see  all  these  beau 
tiful  posters.   Those  were  made  by  the  Graphics  Arts  Workshop.   In  that 
group  was  Victor  Anatoff  who  was  a  dual  professor  of  architecture  and 
fine  arts  at  Stanford  University;  Irving  Fulraer  who  had  collected  this 
enormous  library  on  black  history. .. slides ,  paintings  and  all  that  kind 
of  stuff.   They  would  do  our  posters.   There  is  Norman  Pierce  who  had  a 
very  unique  record  store,  and  he  contributed  records,  introduced  us  to 
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many  of  the  old  black  musicians  who  had  migrated  from  the  south,  and  we 
used  to  have  these  rent  parties,  and  Norman  would  get  us  artists  for 
those  rent  parties.   We  had  records  that  we  would  give  away  as  door 
prizes;  Norman  would  always  contribute  those  and  buy  tickets.   And  then 
there  was  Ruby  Roodan  who  had  a  great  influence  on  opening  my  mind  to 
many  aspects  of  black  history.   She  was  a  white  woman  who  was  born  in 

Iowa.   For  many  years,  she  was  a  sustainer  for  the  society 

and  then  she  passed  a  few  years  ago  and  left  a  bequest  to  the  society. 
Then  there  was  a  person  like  Dave  Rosenbaum  who  had  a  record  store  on 
Fillmore  Street  and  who  always  contributed  to  the  society.   Pete  Winter 
and  Dave  Saugus.   When  we  had  the  cultural  festivals,  Dave  Saugus  who  had 
formerly  been  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Drama  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  would  put  these  programs  together.   He  was  the  director, 
stage  manager  and  organized  these  cultural  festivals  for  us.   Pete  Winter 
was  an  electrician  and  he  did  the  lighting.   I  remember  they  worked  for 
unbelievable  hours  when  we  had  the  program  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center.   And  then  Tom  Deitrich  who  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
at — what  was  the  church  we  met  at  over  on... 

CH:   The  one  at  Page  and  Webster? 

JH:   No,  this  was  at  Oak  and  Baker  Street.   Tom  Deitrich  was  part  of  the  urban 
ministry  at  that  time  and  he  got  the  organization  to  send  speakers  to 
just  all  kinds  of  churches. 

JH:   We  were  also  very  active  at  that  time  through  Tom  Deitrich  and  others,  in 
sending  speakers  into  prisons.   We  had  a  regular  series  at  San  Quentin  at 
one  time  where  we  sent  speakers  over.   We  sent  speakers  down  to  Soledad, 
and  I  think  maybe  to  Folsom  once  or  twice.   But  all  of  these  were  volun 
teers;  nobody  was  ever  paid  at  that  time. 

CH:   Back  to  your  comment  regarding  Mrs.  Miller  and  the  basic  philosophy  of 

developing  the  institution  and  a  sense  of  institution  by  the  individuals 
that  makes  the  organization  work,  and  physical  facility  isn't  always  an 
important  factor. 
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JH:   No.   It's  good;  you  need  it.  (overtalking)  But  you  can  do  good  things 

without  it  and  with  the  physical  facility,  you  should  be  able  to  do  bet 
ter  things.   But  we  have  that  space  down  at  Fort  Mason  now,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  time,  it's  not  being  used.   If  you  were  a  businessman  and 
had  a  factory  with  an  overhead  of  let's  say  $100,000,  and  80  percent  of 
the  time  the  factory  was  idle  and  non-productive... 

CH:   ...it  wouldn't  be  effective  at  all  for  me  to  maintain  it;  I  couldn't 

afford  to  keep  it,  and  it's  a  drain  on  the  public  to  try  to  support  it 
without  providing  the  things  that  the  society  should  and  could  provide. 
Is  there  anything  you'd  like  to  add? 

JH:   I  don't  know;  I  can't  think  of  anything  else.   I'm  sure  that  I  have  omit 
ted  something,  and  I'm  sure  I've  omitted  some  person  who  has  worked  very 
hard  and  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the  society.   Many  people  have 
passed  on.   I  remember  a  Catholic  seminarian,  Father  Martin  deFlores .   Do 
you  remember  him? 

CH:   I  don't  but  Mrs.  Nance  did. 

JH:   Mrs.  Albert,  I'm  sure,  was  responsible  for  his  getting  involved.   She  did 
this  series  on  Black  Madonnas  and  did  a  lot  of  work  with  Catholics. 

CH:   I'm  glad  you  mentioned  Black  Madonna  again.   I  was  about  to  ask  if  that 

was  directly  related  to  the  Catholic  Church  where  the  individual  had  been 
canonized  or  made  saints  or  that  type  of  thing. 

JH:   It  was  related  to  the  Catholic  Church  because  in  many  of  the  eastern 
European  countries,  there  are  a  lot  of  Black  Madonnas  and  Mrs.  Albert 
made  a  very  extensive  study  and  she  got  the  minister  of  the  Catholic 
Church  out  in  Bayview,  quite  active,  Father  McKennon  who  is  now  Monsignor 
McKennon. 

CH:   Did  she  compile  a  report  on  that? 
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JH:   Oh  yeah.   She  did  a  lot  of  work  (overtalking) . 

CH:   I  would  hope  that  it's  still  part  of  the  archives  of  the  society. 

JH:   Yes.   You  know  we  had  a  monogram  at  one  time.   Mrs.  Nance  was  the  head  of 
that  monogram,  and  she  would  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  monogram 
than  I.   Jim  Obashian  who  was  a  librarian  at  the  California  Historical 
Society  worked  quite  extensively  on  that.   We  had  some  programs  in 
conjunction  with  the  California  Historical  Society  at  that  facility.   And 
then  there  were  organizations  like  the  Negro  American  Labor  Council  which 
when  we  would  have  some  of  these  programs  where  food  was  involved,  many 
of  its  members  had  worked  for  the  culinary  field  and  they  would  do  some 
of  he  cooking,  and  the  cooking  for  the  Fredrick  Douglass  Memorial  Picnic. 
We  also  had  a  relationship  with  various  colleges  around  here.   When  we 
would  bring  speakers  out  from  back  east,  often  we  could  get  them  an 
engagement  at  Stanford  or  Berkeley,  or  up  in  Sacramento  and  they  would 
help  underwrite  the  cost.   That  was  the  way  we  brought  a  lot  of  speakers 
out.   I  think  that  takes  care  of... on  the  major  organization.   We  did 
send  a  lot  of  exhibits  into  the  churches. 

CH:   Was  that  during  Black  History  Week? 
JH:   Yes. 

CH:   Did  you  usually  provide  speakers  to  the  community  in  response  to  their 
needs  in  that  area? 

JH:   Sometimes  we  did,  yes.   People  like  Harry  Jennings  who  is  now  deceased 
and  Joseph  Hahn  who's  still  around.   Chuck  Dillingwater .   We  had  some 
television  programs  during  Black  History  Week;  the  very  first  one  was  on 
KGO-TV.   Albert  Johnson,  the  great  film  critic  over  at  Berkeley,  was  the 

narrator.   Dave  Saugus  ____,  a  white  fella,  was  the 

stage  manager  and  director.   One  final  person  I  should  mention  is  Ella 
Hill  Hutch. 
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CH:   That's  right.   They  have  a  facility  named  after  her  in  the  Western 
Addition. 

JH:   In  those  early  days,  Ella  was  working  as  a  typist-receptionist  for  the 

IOWU,  and  Ella  Hill  Hutch  often  typed  many  of  our  programs  on  the  IOWU 

time.   And  all  of  these  little  things  contributed  to  make  it  an 

organization.   And  I  shouldn't  forget  Julian  Richardson  and  Marcus  Buck. 

CH:   Isn't  she  a  professor  over  at... 

JH:   That's  Rae,  his  wife.   Julian  had  a  printing  shop  over  on  Fillmore  Street 
and  if  you  look  at  many  of  our  early  programs,  you  will  find  them  very 
well  printed.   And  that  was  done. . .Julian  would  either  allow  me  to  come 
in  and  use  his  equipment,  or  Julian  would  do  them  himself,  and  sometimes 
he  wouldn't  charge  us  anything,  or  he  would  just  charge  us  the  cost  of 
production.   Over  the  years  he's  been  very  generous,  giving  us  books  and 
so  forth.   There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  have  done  little  things,  but 
when  put  together... 

CH:   ...that  makes  the  operation  work,  and  that  makes  the  institution.   That's 
a  key  statement  you've  made.   It  really  sticks  with  me.   There's  some 
people  who  have  a  sense  of  institution  and  have  the  wherewithal,  the 
concern  and  the  commitment  to  really  make  the  institution  go.   Very 
significant.   Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  that  information  and  I 
appreciate  your  time.   This  will  be  transcribed  and  provided  to  you  so 
you  can  take  a  look  at  it  and  edit  it. 

END  OF  INTERVIEW 
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